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HE object of * THE READER” is to supply 

the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- 

paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the 
political press of London. : ’ 

Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other jour- 
nals which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the 
proprietors of ‘‘THE READER”? considered that this 
object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
**THE READER” proves that in this opinion they were 
not singular. ‘‘THE READER’’ commands the services 
of distinguished writersin every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simply 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected with 
any publishing firm, ‘‘ THE READER”? will show equal 
fayour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 

ublic. 

- In the arrangements of ‘THE READER,” the follow- 
ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each 
publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The 
especial attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America, 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 

ublic. 

P Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 
discussed in ® THE READER” in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 

Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘THE READER,” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Montuty 
Parts, four of which are published—that for Janua 
at ls. 9d., and those for February, March, and April, 
each at Is, 5d. 

Amongst the CONTRIBUTORS fo these will be 


Sound :— 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan-| T. Hughes, Esq., B.A, 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Univ.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. | E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(RectorofLincolnCollege). | A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. | John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Rey. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Professor H. J. Stephen) Rev. F. D, Maurice, M.A. 
Smith,M.A. (Oxford Univ.) | Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Charles Kingsley | Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A 
Reverend Professor Brewer | Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London). | F. J. Furnivail, Esq., M.A. 
Professor F. Hall (King’s | Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 
College, London), Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A, 
Professor D, Masson (Uni- | Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 
versity College, London). | Dr. F. D. Dyster. 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- | H. Kingsley, Esq. 
versity College, London). | Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. | 
Prince Frederick of Schles- | Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
wig-Holstein. John Westlake, Esq., M.A. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | P. 8. Worsley, Esq., M.A, 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A 
J.N. Lockyer, Esq.,F.R.A.8. | J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. | H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
C. Carter Blake, Esq. C. B, Cayley, Esq. 


D.M. 





W. M. Bucknall, Esq. | Mrs. Gaskell, 
(Board of Trade), Miss Craig. 
And Others. 





Loyrpon: Published at 112, Fleet Street. 








PARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘READER,” 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him, Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the ‘“‘Reader.”” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 18 rupees. 


[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


WANSTEAD.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway across Ludgate Hill, the Com- 
mittee have been compelled to REMOVE their OFFICES to 
100, FLEET STREET, where, from this date, all communications 
are to be addressed, LBy Order of the Committee, 

5th May, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LON DON.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL OF 
THE SOCIETY is now ready, and contains the following Papers, 
which have been read before the Society :— 


1, ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. James Hunt, 
F.S.A. (President.) 

2. ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF LORETO. By Prof. Raimondi., 

8. A DAY AMONGST THE FANS. By Capt. Burton, V.P. 

4, as 5 REMAINS FROM ABBEVILLE, By A. Tylor, F.G.S., 














5 NOTES ON A CASE OF MICROCEPHALY. By R.T. Gore, Esq., 


6, REPORTS OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Prof. Waitz’s work, “ Anthropologie der Naturvolker,” is now 
> =e press. Some Memoirs are also being prepared for pub- 
ication. 

Subscription to the whole of the Publications of the Society, 
£2 annually. Gentlemen wishing to become Fellows of the 
Society may receive further particulars on application to 


C, CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., Hon. Sec., 
4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


”# TT a y rab © ta 
UN IVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS :— 

The OFFICES of LIBRARIAN, QU-@STOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly become vacant by the resignation 
of their present occupant. 

THESE OFFICES will be held conjointly, ashitherto. The total 
emoluments arising from them will amount in future to £150 
per annuin, with a prospective increase to £180, 

As LIBRARIAN the person appointed will have the responsible 
charge of an extensive Library. He will also be required, as 
QuZsTOR and CLERK, to keep the Accounts and Minutes of the 
University, and to discharge the general work of TREASURER 
and SECRETARY. 

INTENDING CANDIDATES must lodge a printed copy of their 
Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS ACADEMICUS 
(the Principals and Professors of the two Colleges) not later 
than the Ist September. “ 

Further inquiries may be addressed to Professor VEITCH, 
St. Andrews, CONVENER OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 
8th May, 1863, 


LOXPON LIBRARY, 12, St. 
Square, London, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or 2a 
year with entrance fee of £6; life membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town, members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six. 

Prospectuses on application, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








James’s 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—MEMBERS are 


invited to attend the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 


this Society, to be held at 24, Old Bond Street, W.,on TUESDAY, | 


the 2nd of JUNE, at Half-past Two o'clock. 
LORD ELCHO in the Chair. 
24, Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





ELP THE ESCAPING SLAVE'!—The 


Government give work, food, and shelter where they can. 
But the ex-slaves crowd on their lines. From Memphis we hear 
of nearly athousand arrivingin one day. Mrs. Jacohs,authoress 
of the “ Deeper Wrong,” writes from the hospitals of Alexandria, 
Va. :—“ The small-pox 1s raging. Some of the sick have been 
frozen to death for want of bedding.”” A deputationof “ Friends” 
saw, at Columbus, Ky., “five to seven hundred human beings of 
all ages and both sexes, crowded together in one dilapidated old 
stable, with no floor to it, and several hundred more sitting in 
squads on the bare ground, without any shelter at all. We saw 
mothers there clad only in an old chemise and their muslin 
skirt. Wesaw daughters of every age from infancy to twelve 
or fourteen years, with only a single garment. Educated 
Christian men and women have gone forth freely to clothe, and 
nurse, and teach these new-born babes of freedom. Will you 
not hélp their blessed enterprise ?”’ 


Contributions should be sent to the Bank of London, Thread- 
needle Street, London, for the account of the Freed-man’s Aid 
Society, or to the 

REV. JOHN CURWEN, Plaistow, London, E. 
Hon. Sec. ( pro tem.) 


Just published, price 3s. 6:., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Part III. Vol. Il.: containing EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, TYRIAN, MEDIAN, and LYDIAN. CHRONOLOGY 
being part of a Compendium of Chronology from the Reign of 
Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be followed by HEBREW and 
PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY. together with a Chronological Table. 
By J. W. BosanqusEt, Esq., Treasurer. 

n Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation ofthe “ StpER 
OLAM RABBAH,” an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sold by H. G, Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 








| 








MRS, FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
DUDLEY GALLERY, PICCADILLY. 


R. MITCHELL begs to announce that, 
in consequence of their continued success, Mrs. FANNY 
KEMBLE will give her admired READINGS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, at the DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Monday and Wednesday Evenings, and on Saturday 
Mornings. 
Monday Evening, June 1—“ ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 
Wednesday Evening, June 3—“* MACBETH.” 
Saturday Morning, June 6—“‘ THE TEMPEST.” 
To commence each Evening at Half-past 8, and on Saturday 
Morning at 3. 
Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 5s, Unreserved Seats, 3s, 
A Few Fauteuils, 7s. each. 
Mr. MITCHELL’S Roya Liprary, 33, Old Bond Street, W. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—The THIRD of 


the SERIES of GRAND CONCERTS will be given on 
Saturday next, 6th June, the day appointed for the celebration 
of Her Majesty’s Birthday. 

The Directors have the pleasure to announce that the follow- 
ing eminent Artists are engaged for this occasion:—Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Signor 
Severinui, Madame Arabella Goddard and Signor Colosanti.— 
Season Tickets free.—Nvun-Season Ticket-holders Five Shillings 
or by Ticket bought before the day, Half-a-Crown, Reserve: 
Stalls, Half-a-Crown each, now Fe 


NoOTE.—From the number of persons disappointed in procuring 
these at the first two Concerts, early application is requisite, 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.— 


s 
NEW 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. Director, Dr. WYLDE. 

Programme of Concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 8:— 
Overture, “‘Manfred,”’ Schumann. Aria, “In si barbara,” Mde, 
Alboni, Rossini. Double Symphony, “Phe Good and Evil Pas- 
sions,” Spohr. Aria, “Per se veder,” Mr. Renwick, of the 
London Academy of Music, Donizetti. Serenade, Pianoforte, 
Mr. C. Halle, Mendelssohn. Variazoni, “ Ah! dolee canto,” Mde, 
Alboni, Rode. Overture, “Oberon,” Weber. Part IL. “The Pas- 
toral Symphony,” Beethoven. rindisi, “Il segreto,”” Made, 
Alboni, Bellini. March, Berlioz. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., 
2s., 1s., at Austin’s Ticket-Office, St. James's Hall, 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIOC,.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, 
fp oe No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 

ill, W. 





MUSIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St, Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 





ER-CENTENARY OF SHAKSPEARRE’S 


BIRTH.—Ata Meeting of Literary and ScientificGentlemen, 
held on the Sth inst., it was resolved that steps be taken towards 
the ERECTION in LONDON of a NATIONAL MONUMENT to 
SHAKSPEARE, Those interested in this Movement may com- 
municate with the Hon. Sec, of the Urban Club, at St, John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public Schco', has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
0, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—NATTALI AND 


BOND'S NEW CATALOGUE, comprising 1900 Books, all in 
fine Library condition, and recently purchased from the Libra- 
ries of H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth, J. Corrie, Esq., Sir B. 
Hawes, the Rev. Canon Tierney, G. F. Beltz, Esq., and other 
sources, is now realy, post free for two stamps.—23, Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 








OOK BUYERS! A LIST OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS: STANDARD WORKS in English History, 
Biography, Poetry, the Drama, and General Literature. Send a 
stamp for postage. 
Also a large collection of Classical Books always on Sale, 


W. ILBATH, 407, Oxford Street, London. 





O AUTHORS, &c.—HOW TO PRINT 
AND PUBLISH. See Counsel to Authors, Plans of Pub- 
lishing, Specimen of Types. Sent post free on receipt of twelve 
postage stamps. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 


. A GENTLEMAN who is thoronghly conversant with the 
BOOK and PUBLISHING TRADE, ACCOUNTS, &c., is desirous 
of a Re-Engagement. Understands the Export Trade and Ad- 
vertisements. Unexceptionable References. Address—X.Y.Z., 


care of Mr. SAMUEL IvES, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.0, 





THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most cdmplete and most comfortab'e 
Establishments in England for the reception of patients and 
"Por full description of Re Rhydding, with map of routes 

or full de on 0 n ite 
see Third Edition of “BEN RHY¥ DDING the ASCLEPION ot 
ENGLAND; its BEAUTIES, its Ways, and its WATER CURR. 
To be had, by enclosing thi n stamps, of Mr, SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bookseller, likley, Yor 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, feap, 8vo., price 10s,, 


DENISE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 


Now ready, crown 8yo., price 9s., 
THE LEGENDS OF THE LINTEL AND 
THE LEY. . 


Br W. 8. DENDY, Esq. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., price 4s. 64., 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; 
OR, 
THE FRANKLINS. 


By the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 


“It. is quietly written, with a glance of genuine insight, and a 
touch of real tenderness,’’—Atheneum., 


Second Edition, crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN PALESTINE. 
By M. E. ROGERS, 


“We confidently recommend this book to our readers, sure 
that they will find in it much interesting information, commu- 
nicated in a clear, plain, and lively style, with a wise brevity 
that excludes tediousness, and marked by the good taste and 
liberal feeling which indicate a cultivated lady.” —Guardian. 








Second Edition, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME; 


OR, 
A HOLIDAY IN IRELAND. 
Bx MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


“ Far too readable and even amusing to pass without notice.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, enlarged, cr. 8vo., Two Vols., price 14s., 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: 


A Selection from the MSS. and Correspondence of Mary 
Leadbeater, containing her Annals of Ballitore, with a 
Memoir of the Author; Unpublished Letters of Edmund 
Burke; and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and 
Rev. G. Crabbe, 

“Written in an unaffected, simple-hearted manner, and with 
much of the finish of a Dutch en Its truthful delinea- 
tions, its picturesque descriptions, an its rich, eguaghicel 
star of incident, will ensure this book a welcome from all who 
love to read of the old-fashioned ways and primitive manners of 
the last ceutury.”’— Westminster Review, 


Now ready, crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d., 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE 
PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. 


By DANIEL MOORE, M.A., 
Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. 


Just published, 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


DUAL ARITHMETIC. 


A New Art. Invented and Developed by OLIVER 
BYRNE, Military, Mechanical, and Civil Engineer, 

formerly Professor of Mathematics in the 
College of Civil Engineers at Putney. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s., 


BALLADS AND SONGS. 
By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. 


“The spirit that inspires the pleasant verses in this little 
volume is one of large and simple piety, of pure and deep affec- 
tion, of religious devotion to all noble and unselfish causes, of 
tender love of nature, of —— human charity, of innocent 
delight in the beauty of common things,”—Daily News. 


Just published, feap, 8vo., price 6s., 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 
By ROGER ASCHAM. 
Edited, with Notes and a Copious Glossary, by the 
Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 


“A fitter person than Mr. Mayor could hardly have been 
chosen to edit Roger Ascham’s ‘Scholemaster.’ As a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, he has a special interest in the 
great scholar who was one of its chief ornaments; while his 
accurate and extensive reading enabies him with ease,to illus- 
trate so erudite an author,’—Saturday Review. 


In the Press, feap. 8vo., 


LIFE, LAW, AND LITERATURE. 


Essays by W. G. T. BARTER, Esq. 


Lately published, 8vo., price 12s., 


THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF 
ENGLAND. 


Br ©. H. PEARSON, M.A,, 


Fellow of Oriel College Oxford, and Professor of Modern History 
ing’s College, London. 





LONDON: 


BELL & DALDY, 


186, 


FLEET STREET. 





EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 





Just published, and to be had atall Circulating Libraries, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


The Rival Races; or, the Sons 


OF JOEL: a Legendary Romance. Ry Everne Suz. 


“* «The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit, origi 
\ nal 
_ new in a wonderful degree, and marked by ~: wer 0 die- 
~ yy! the past which is the property of genius alone. ltisa 
bey: in every bk worth reading. It crowds into a small space 
€ interest of all that the historian chooses to look on as most 
poo and eventful in the s of which he writes. As acom- 
position, Seo, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a 
— more difficult task than that of having toawaken interest 
iy F, ounes of small plots, forming parts of a general scheme 
te enough to give coherence. task, however, has been 
successfully accomplished in ‘The Rival Races,’ ”—~Saturday 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
ORIGINAL ROMANCE OF ENGLISH LIFE, 
ENTITLED, 


“THE WHITE GAUNTLET.” 
See the NATIONAL MAGAZINE for June. 
Price 1s. Vost-free, 1s. 2d. 

London: W, Twrrpre, 337, Strand. 


The Royal Academy LIllus- 


trated by the Present Exhibition. See the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE for June. Price ls. Post-free, ls. 2d, 


London: W. Twerxrvre, 337, Strand. 





NEWGWT NOVELS. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


(In a few days. 





ADRIAN L’ESTRANGE; 


“MOULDED OUT OF FAULTS.” 


Post Svo. 


[In a few days. 





Tit 


CHESTERFORD, AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BAD BEGINNING.” 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


[In a few days. 





SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO., 


CORNHILL. 
518 


6 5, 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


In Three Vols., post 8vo., 


GIULIO MALATESTA. 
A NOVEL. , 


BY 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Author of “ La Beata,”’ “Marietta,” etc. 
[This Day. 








NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


In Three Vols., post 8vo., 
CHARLIE THORNGILIL; 





OR, 
THE DUNCE OF THE FAMILY. 
A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES CLARKE. 


[This Day. 





In One Vol., post 8vo.. 7s. 6d., 


STRANGE THINGS AMONG US. 


By H. SPICER. 
| This Day. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERNAL OSEORNE 


In Two Vols. post 8vo., 


FALSE POSITIONS. 
By Mrs. BERNAL OSBORNE. 
[Next Week. 








DEEP WATERS: 
A NOVEL. 


By Mirss ANNA DRURY. 
Author of “‘Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Fortune ” etc. 
Three Vols., post 8vo. [Now Ready. 


“This story begins well, . . If once taken up, the book 
will be read through. . . . Some of the scenes are very 
forcible, and each character is nicely discriminated,”—Athe- 


neum, 
“*Miss Drury has made in ‘ Deep Waters’ a step far in advance 
of her former works. . . . She has carefully studded her 


characters, and success is her well-deserved reward,”’— Press. 
CHAPMAN anv HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 


every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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DE QUINCEY’S REMAINS. 


E QUINCEY’S writings hardly belong 
to what can be called ‘‘ current litera- 
ture.” They are now rather a portion of that 
past English literature of which we are 
proud as a national inheritance. Hence the 
completion of the collected edition of De 
Quincey’s works in fifteen volumes by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black of Edinburgh is a 
topic rather for our leading article than for 
one of our reviews. But it is an event that 
ought not to go by unchronicled. A few 
years ago, while De Quincey was yet alive, 
the only collected edition of his writings was 
an American edition, which had been yery 
creditably undertaken by an American pub- 
lisher in order to meet the demand in the 
United States caused by De Quincey’s fame. 
Based on this edition there at last came 
forth a British edition, superintended by De 
Quincey himself, and all but finished when 
he died. The present is a reissue of that 
edition, with improvements and additions. 
The fifteen. volumes ought to be in every 
library that aims at containing what is most 
excellent in English literature. For De 
Quincey is one of our classics, one of our 
real immortals, and his remains are one of 
the richest and most peculiar bequests that 
have recently fallen in to the great aceumu- 
lation of our standard English prose. Who- 
ever knows not De Quincey has his education 
= “ higher English literature still to com- 
plete. 


What a strange life was De Quincey’s! A 


dream rather than a life, a passive flitting to 


and fro, almost a disembodied existence, un- | 


bound, unregulated by any of the ties and 
punctualities that bind and regulate ordinary 
lives! The end of it is within recent recol- 
lection. You were walking, perhaps, with 
a friend in one of the quiet country-lanes 
near Edinburgh ; and there passed you 
timidly a strange diminutive creature, with 


- hat —. = ryt back of his head, at 
whom you could not help looking back, and | 
bse when =—— look back, you found | 

stopping, as if in suspicious alarm, and 
looking back at you. ‘“ That is De Quincey,” 





sloping back over his shabby coat-collar. 
And so, in wanderings about in the lanes and 
country-roads near Edinburgh, in the vicinity 
of which he then had his home— varied 
by occasional disappearances, during which 
he could not be traced—were passed the 
last years of a man who, some fifty years 
before, had been the companion of Words- 


worth and Southey and Coleridge in the | 
' classification of his own writin 


Lake-district, who had thereafter started out 
from that illustrious group as an intellectual 
notability sui generis, and who, for thirty 
years or more, had been famous in London 
and everywhere as the English Opium-eater, 
and one of the finest writers in the English 


this retrospect of notoriety behind him, like 
some small and enfeebled ticket-of-leave man, 


conscious that they might still have a right 


country-roads in his last obscure retreat— 
oceasionally clutched and borne away in a cab 
(which was the only way of securing him) to be 
the lion of an Edinburgh evening-party, when, 


hours, the problem would arise how on earth 
to get him away again. At last, on impulse 
or on suasion, ‘‘out into the Night,” as the 
German novelists have it, he would go; and 
what became of him no one knew, and no 
one cared. 


to last, have been a life of singular industry 
and labour. This singular being, this 
migratory and almost disembodied intellect, 
this little wandering anatomy, topped with a 
brain, whom a habit of opium-eating con- 
tracted in its early youth had loosened, as it 
seemed, from all the social realities of life, 
and almost from all sense of worldly respon- 
sibility, had been leading an indefatigable 
life of its own—all observation, all memory, 
all reverie, all speculation. Howsoever and 


there were few such learned and accomplished 
men in his day as De Quincey. 





books by him, much less a library. He had 
made himself his own encyclopzedia, and, 
wherever he was, could quote all that he 
wanted to quote, dates and references in- 


to the world, but only as some merely intel- 
lectual spirit moving about in the world, he 


humorous, and had forgotten nothing that 
he had once noted. With a memory thus 
full and ever becoming fuller, and with a 
tendency at the same time to investigation, 
reasoning, and fantastic constructions of his 
own ideas, he had, nearly all his life, and in 
the main for the mere purpose of earning the 
necessary sustenance of bread or opium, been 
in the habit of throwing off—nay, not throw- 
ing off, for they were carefully written, with 


magazines and other periodicals. Each 
article, when written, seems to have been 


filed, uncared-for ; and yet, incessantly and 
laboriously, he was writing fresh articles. 


whole literary life was a succession of articles 
| for periodicals. Itseemed to be the same to him 
_ where his articles went, provided they brought 
| him thesmall immediate payment he wanted— 
whether to periodicals of note or to obscure 





| periodicals ; and it is one of the oddest things © 
| we know that this English literary celebrity, | 


| this yeteran man of genius, whose services 
| the greatest periodicals in the land might 
_haye been glad to command at any price, 
_ should have spent some of his last years in 
| composing articles for local periodicals, post- 
ing the packets of manuscript at the oat 
wade post-office, and fearing lest, from being 
too late, they should be rejected — 
Not till the very end of his life, and then 
probably less on his own-motion than on the 
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your friend would whisper; and the diminu- 
tive creature would hastily move on, as if 
fearful of being caught, and disappear round 
the first turning, the rim of his hat still 





| satisfactory to others. 
language. Quietly and furtively, with all | 


amazingly afraid of the police, and dimly | 
of the volumes—probably for the practical 


to him, did De Quincey flit about lanes-and | 


after he had discoursed most beautiful talk for | 


And yet this strange life must, from first | 


| niscence, and historical narration. 





| whensoeyer he had acquired his scholarship, | 


He had read | 
enormously, without ever seeming to have | 


cluded, from memory. Then, not belonging | 


| had taken note of everything in it, serious or | 





corrections and interlineations—articles for | 
are blended with oe | and history— 
are among his best. 
thrown over his shoulder, unregistered, un- | 
say, spitzfindig intellect; and, out of the 
class of expressly systematic thinkers, 
Of books, or things originally shaped as books, | 
he gave but one or two to the world; his | 
and more ingenious, or, what is more, whose 
' conclusions are more distinct and trustworth 
than De Quincey’s. He reminds us here, bo 


to literary : 
_ style and literature, De Quincey, like Cole- 


urging of friends, did he set about col- 
lecting his scattered papers, or indicating, 


| from the lists in his memory, from what 


miscellaneous quarters they might be col- 
lected. And yet these scattered articles in 
all sorts of periodicals for some thirty or forty 
years were what De Quincey was and now is 
to the world; and the fifteen volumes in 


'which they are now collected are, with the 
| exception of a book or two, and some articles 
' left out as scarcely worth reprinting, De 


Quincey’s total remains. 

It is seldom that an author attempts a 
ys, and more 
seldom still that a classification which an 
author does propose of his own a is 

j De Quincey, how- 
ever, in the preface to the collected edition of 
his writings which he himself superintended, 
proposed a classification of these writings 
which cannot be improved upon. Neither m 
that edition nor in the present is the classi- 
fication followed in the actual arrangement 


reason, that the classes of writings theo- 
retically discriminated shade into each other; 
but, theoretically, the classification is perfect ; 
and, had it been possible, we should have 
preferred an arrangement of the writings 
according to it to any other arrangement 
except the strictly chronological. In a col- 


‘lected edition of an’ author’s writings, and 


especially in a posthumous edition, the chrono- 
logical arrangement, where possible, is always 
the very best. Leaving that matter, however, 
let us attend to De Quincey’s theoretical dis- 
tribution of the contents of these fifteen vo- 
lumes. They might be distributed, he said, 
into three classes :—I. Writings of fact, remi- 
Under 
such a head, though not precisely so named, 
De Quincey included a large and very inte- 
resting portion of the contents of these fif- 
teen volumes. He cited the ‘‘ Autobiographic 
Sketches” as an example. These ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphic Sketches’ contain recollections of his 
own life, and of his acquaintance with Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey and others; but 
there are, in the fifteen volumes, many 
papers of the same order, not autobiographic, 
but more generally historical or biographic, 
which are extremely substantial and valuable. 
All De Quincey’s literary biographies are 
worth reading ; and we recollect his sketch 
of Bentley’s life as especially interesting and 
thorough. On the whole, we will make but 
one remark on this portion of De Quincey’s 
writings ; and that is that, whereas we have 
found that the statements of all opium-eaters 
of facts relating to themselves are to be 
received with caution, or even, where they 
are very picturesque, are to be punctuall 
disbelieved, we have found, on the other hand, 
that, in general matters of history, opium- 
eaters are not necessarily inventive, a 
be extraordinarily exact and accurate. 
Speculative writings, or writings addressed 
to the purely rational faculty. A large pro- 
portion of De Quincey’s writings are of this 
kind; and, in our opinion, these—or those 
others in which criticism and speculation 


is was, indeed, 
a singularly subtle and, as the Germans 


we do not know a recent writer whose 
investigations of vexed problems are finer 


in matterand in manner, of Coleridge—whom, 
indeed, in the main, he resembled more than 
he resembled any other of his predecessors ; 
and we would say of him, as we would say of 
Coleridge, that whoever is investigating any 


question ought to make a point of seeing 
_ whether this thinker has said anything about 
_it—confident that, if he has, he has 


ne into 
the very crevices of the subject, and made 
deep and exquisite incision? in the right direc- 
tion. In matters relating, in cular, 
criticism, and the p phy of 


ridge, is masterly ; and his essays on such 
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subjects are worth a score of the older Eng- 
lish treatises on Rhetoric. Nor, though De 
Quincey’s method is subtle, are his con- 
clusions unsound or merely ingenious. His 
‘* Letters to a young man whose education 
has been neglected” are replete with good 
sense, and are about the wisest advices on 
the subject of literary culture we have ever 
read. III. Imaginative Prose - Writings. 
De Quincey claimed to be a practitioner 
of a style of imaginative and rhythmi- 
cal, or highly impassioned prose, of which, 
in universal literature, there had _ been 
few precedents; and, as examples of such 

rose-poetry, he pointed to passages in 

is ‘* Confessions of an Opium-Eater,” and 
still more confidently to his ‘‘ Suspiria de 
Profundis.” There is no doubt that he was 
right, and that from these and other writings 
of De Quincey specimens may be cited of 
what may be called prose-rhapsody or rich 
and weirdly prose-phantasy, such as can be 
cited from no other English prose-writer. 
Nor, whatever may be the intrinsic value of 
this style of writing, is that value abated by 
the fact that De Quincey, as a critic of his 
own writings, was aware of the peculiarity 
of this portion of them. 

All in all, since Coleridge’s death, we know 
of no English writer, speculative in the cast 
of his genius, without being expressly sys- 
tematic, whose remains are a more valuable 
bequest to British Literature than those of 
De Quincey. He died in the same year with 
Lord Macaulay ; and, while all Britain was 
ringing with proclamations of the national 
loss sustained by Lord Macaulay’s death, the 
sole tribute to poor old De Quincey was the 
tribute of a few short and scattered obituary 
notices in the newspapers. The difference 
Was proper as regarded the relative social im- 
portance of the twolives. And yet, perhaps, 
the worth of Lord Macaulay’s literary re- 
mains, as compared with those of De Quincey, 
is as the worth of some highly burnished mass 
of a metal of gold and copper mixed, com- 
pared with the worth of an equal mass of 
pure white silyer worked into foliage and 
frosted filagree. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


The History of the Jews. By Henry Hart Mil- 
man, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. (Murray.) 


UR former notice of this book brought 
the history of the Jews down to their 
unsuccessful revolt in the time of Hadrian. 
‘For the fourth time the Jewish -people 
seemed on the brink of extermination. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Antiochus, Titus, Hadrian, 
had successively exerted their utmost power 
to extinguish, not merely the political exist- 
ence of the state, but even the separate being 
of the people.” Hadrian succeeded in the 
first object. No fresh attempts were made 
to found a temporal kingdom. But the four 
million Jews—the most moderate estimate of 
their present numbers—of known descent, 
and maintaining the same laws as their fore- 
fathers, scattered over the world, prove how 
completely he failed in the second object. 
From this point the history assumes a new 
character. It has to follow the fortunes of the 
separate communities in different countries. 
It has to trace the modifications of the com- 
mon faith and opinions which have held to- 
gvoet these communities, notwithstanding 
eir wide separation. It has also to show 
the infittence produced upon the Jews by 
the people among whom they haye lived, 
and in turn their contributions, first, to 
Mohammedanism, and then to the religious 
and philosophical opinions of Europe. 
These three subjects occupy the last of these 
volumes. For learning, research, careful 
investigation, and impartial judgment, it is 
a very remarkable volume. No one who has 
groped at all in medizyal history, or has 
endeavoured to trace the growth of opinions, 
will hesitate in praising the clearness of 














much of the arrangement, and the luminous” 
description of systems of opinions. The 
volume contains a great mass of knowledge 
absolutely new to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred readers. Dr. Milman had before 
him the work of Jost, a learned Jew, to 
whom he honestly confesses himself under 

eat obligations. He has also brought to 

ear his own unrivalled knowledge of early 
modern history, and of church history, and 
his wide acquaintance with foreign Kuro- 
pean literature. But, though interesting, 
the volume is not easy reading. The 
desultory character of the subject is against it. 
It is also of necessity too wide. And, worse 
than all, Dr. Milman’s style is not good. 
He seems to us to have injured it by his study 
of Gibbon. At times he writes with real power, 
but he is wanting in warmth. He never 
carries his readers away with him. His 
strong point is his calmness. He should, 
therefore, have adopted a simple style. But 
he has adopted a style far too stiff and ornate. 
He becomes natural—and in those parts his 
peculiar talents come out most—only when 
the subject becomes difficult. 

With these remarks we will take up the 
history where we left off. As it can no 
longer be called continuous, our task must 
be to point out the parts which Dr. Milman 
has brought into prominence. At first the 
history still clings to Palestine :— 

In less than sixty years after the war under 
Hadrian, before the close of the second century 
after Christ, the Jews present the extraordinary 
spectacle of two regular and organized com- 
munities: one under a sort of spiritual head, 
the Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehending all of 
Israelitish descent who inhabited the Roman 
Empire; the other under the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity, to whom all the Eastern Jews paid their 
allegiance. 


The growth of this patriarchal authority at 
Tiberias is obscure, but it existed for nearly 
three centuries as a Jewish Papacy ; and its 
annals present many points in common 
with the Christian Papacy. ‘‘It is a sin- 
gular spectacle to behold a nation dispersed 
im every region of the world, without a 
murmur or repugnance, submitting to the 
regulations, and taxing themselves to support 
the greatness of a supremacy which rested 
solely on public opinion, and had no temporal 
power whatever to enforce its decrees.” But 
their conduct produced the coherence of the 
nation. The Legates of the Patriarch visited 
thesynagoguesthroughoutthe RomanEmpire, 
to convey his adyice, and receive the tribute 
paid tohim. He was assisted in his govern- 
ment by the Sanhedrin, a council of Rabbins. 
The Rabbins were interpreters of the Law, 
and first appear in Jewish history after the 
Babylonian captivity. From that date 
‘attachment to the Law sank deeper and 
-deeper into the national character ; it was not 
merely at once their Bible and their Statute 
Book, it entered into the most minute detail 
of common life.”” It needed, therefore, ex- 
planation; and the Rabbins were the ex- 
pounders. ‘They rose, as the priesthood fell, 
in importance. The following quotation is 
worth reading, as it explains the growth of 
their power, and the meaning of words often 
not understood :— 

Besides the interpretation of the written 
statutes, according to the rules of plain common 
sense or more subtle reason, the expounders of the 
Law assumed another ground of authority over 
the public mind as the depositaries and conser- 
vators of the unwritten or traditionary law. This 
was not universally acknowledged—and from the 
carliest period, the great schism, in Jewish opinion, 
was, on this important point, the authority of 
tradition. But the traditionists were far superior 
in weight and numbers—and by the mass of the 
people, the Masora, or unwritten tradition, re- 
ceived, as the Rabbins asserted, by Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and handed down, in regular and 
unbroken descent, through all the great names of 
their early history, the heads of the Sanhedrin its 
successive conservators, till it finally vested in 
themselves, was listened to with equal care, and 


' subtle dialectics.” 





| 


| 
| 


the schools—thus uniting, as it were, the sanctity 
of tradition in the Church of Rome with the 


validity of precedent in our law courts. 


By degrees the Rabbins formed themselves 
into a spiritual order, standing aloof from, 
and not even intermarrying with ‘the 
wordlings.” A Patriarch arose who could 
ill brook the rivalry of the Prince of the 
Captivity ; and soon found a cause of dispute, 
‘‘curiously similar to that about the time 
on which Easter was to be kept,’ which 
divided the Greek and Roman Churches. 
The followers of the Prince were heterodox 
in their calculation of the day for the 
Paschal feast. The Patriarch denounced 
the heresy, and triumphed; and, as long as 
Babylon was connected with the Roman 
empire, maintained his ‘‘ uncontested supre- 
macy over the whole Jewish commonalty.” 

The schools of Tiberias bequeathed a work 
toJewish literature. At the same time that the 
Roman lawyers began toframeacodeof Roman 
Law, the most celebrated of these Rabbinical 
patriarchs, Rabbi Jehuda, framed a new con- 
stitution for the Jewish people. ‘‘ He em- 
bodied in the celebrated Mischna, or Code of 
Traditional Law, all the authorized interpre- 
tations of the Mosaic law, the traditions, the 
decisions of the learned, and the precedents 
of the courts or schools.” ‘‘ Those ponderous 
tomes were at once the religious and civil 
institutes of the Jewish people, and swayed 
the Jews with an uncontested authority, in 
like manner as the Acts of the Saints and the 
Canon law the nations of Christian Europe.” 

The Mischna was the foundation of another 
compilation of law, completed about A.D, 500, 
the Talmud— 


that wonderful monument of human _ indus- 
try, human wisdom, and human folly. The 
reader at each successive extract from this extra- 
ordinary compilation hesitates whether to admire 
the vein of profound allegorical truth, and the 
pleasing moral apologue, to smile at the mon- 
strous extravagance, or to shudder at the daring 
blasphemy. ‘The influence of the Talmud on 
European superstitions, opinions, and even lite- 
rature, remains to be traced; to the Jew the 
Talmud became the magic circle, within which 
the national mind patiently laboured for ages in 
performing the bidding of the ancient and mighty 
enchanters, who drew the sacred line, beyond 
which it might not venture to pass. 


To Christian readers the Talmud is almost 
unknown, except by extracts. The study of 
it would require a knowledge not only of 
classical but of Rabbinical Hebrew ; and, as 
Dr. Milman says, ‘‘ after all it might prove 
but a barren study. But it contributed to 
form the Koran; and down to A.D. 1200 the 
professors of the Arabian philosophy, which 
grew up under Mohammedanism, were chiefly 
Jews. Their names have no interest for us ; 
but the one who closes the list deserves 
notice as a medizyal Jew with a modern 
cast of thought. Maimonides was driven 
by persecution from Spain, went to Cairo, 
and became the physician of Saladin. He 
was thus the contemporary of the Christian 
Schoolmen. He discussed, as they did, the 
questions of Providence and Free-will ‘‘ with 
their freedom,” says Dr. Milman, ‘“ but 
without their arid logic, and cold and 
His chief work bears the 
name of ‘‘ The Guide to those who have lost 
their way.” He may be held as the founder 
of Rationalism, and he carried his principles 
so far as to consider nothing a miracle which 
admitted of scientific explanation, and to 
apply an analogous canon of criticism to 
prophecy. 

But, though these Judwo-Arabic philo- 
— were not unknown to some of the 
scholars of the Middle Ages, and have 
been said to form a connecting link between 
Kastern and Western learning, and ‘“ cer- 
tainly assisted in restoring the genuine Aris- 
totle to the knowledge of the West,” their 
influence was small. Most of their writings 


| Wexe in Hebrew, and accessible to very few. 


It was reserved for a Dutch Jew, at the end 


received with equal veneration with the statutes | Of the seventeenth century, to exert an in- 


inscribed by the hand of the Almight 
tables of stone. This was erally called 
or Tradition, or Cabela—the 
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Masora, 


received doctrine of | and opinions of modern Europe.” But, 


on the | fluence by his writings, ‘‘ for good or for evil, 


beyond t of most men, on the thoughts 


en, 
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though he did not embrace Christianity, he 
renounced Judaism, and he wrote in Latin. 
This Jew was Spinoza. The pages about him 
are very good. They contain all that most 
-readers would care to know, and illustrate 
our criticism, that Dr. Milman becomes 
clearer as the subject becomes more difficult. 
We will select two or three sentences from 


the account :— 

The Politico-theological Treatise of Benedict 
Spinoza is the undoubted parent of what is called 
the Rationalist system, and from his arid and 
coldly logical Pantheism has grown up the more 
exuberant and imaginative Pantheism of modern 
Germany. . . . - His works were translated 
into German; and with the rise of what is called 
“the German school of criticism,” as also with 
that of German philosophy, his name and his 
influence became more and more manifest and 
avowed. Lessing spoke of him with respect, 
almost with reverence. Goethe (whose abstract 
speculations found vent chiefly in his poetry, 
and that poetry, even in its most abstruse 
views, and in its wildest dreams, though fathom- 
ing the depths of human thought, singularly 
distinct and luminous) declared, it is said, that 
the three master-spirits which had formed his 
mind were Shakespeare, Linnseus (in Goethe must 
be remembered the discoverer of the metamor- 
phoses of plants), and Spinoza. He who knows 
the influence of Goethe upon the mind and 
thought of Germany, and through Germany on 
that of Europe, will hardly think that the name 
of Spinoza ought not to find room in the History 
of the Jewish race. . 


It is not, however, intellectually that the 
Jews have been chiefly brought into contact 
with other nations. They have been pedlars, 
money-changers, merchants. In their own 
country they were an agricultural people. 
There is scarcely a trace in the Bible of com- 
merce, except the short-lived scheme of Solo- 
mon to make Palestine the highway for Indian 
and Western trade. Even in the Mischna 
Dr. Milman notices that the injuries treated 
of relate exclusively to agriculture. But, 
immediately they were away from their own 
country, they became a commercial race. 
This habit began with the colony at Alex- 
andria. There were wealthy Jews at Rome 
and in the cities of the Empire before they 
were treated as outcasts. The explanation 
seems obvious. Commerce requires, as its 
first condition, a knowledge of the products 
of one country and of the wants of another. 
Their pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and the 
mutual information they were thus able to 
afford each other, gave them peculiar ad- 
vantages in ancient times. In modern times 
their opportunities of mutual communication 
and assistance have increased. The skilful 
use of these advantages filled the wallets of 
the medizval pedlars, and have made the for- 
tunes of the house of Rothschild. In the 
Middle Ages the feudal system operated in 
the same direction :— 

The general effect of the feudal system was to 
detach the Jews entirely from the cultivation of 
the soil, though it winloed more slowly in some 
countries—in the South of France and in Spain— 
than in others. They could not be lords, they 
were not serfs—they would not serve, or by the 
older law were exempted from military service to 
their lords. But this almost extra-legal protec- 
tion under the great vassals was of course subject 
to every caprice of the lawless and ignorant petty 


It was obtained only by proving to the liege-lord 
that it was his interest to protect ; and his eyes, 
blinded by ignorance and perhaps bigotry, could 
only be opened to his real interests by immediate 
and — advantages. The Jew must pay 
largely for precarious protection; he was onl 

tolerated as a source of revenue, and, till almost 
his life-blood was drawn, it would be difficult to 
satisfy the inevitable demands of a needy and 
rapacious master. The Jew thus often became a 
valuable property ; he was granted away, he was 
named in a marriage settlement, he was bequeathed, 
in fact he was pawned, he was sold, he was stolen. 
Permission .to the Jew to employ his industry 
for his own profit implied a share in that profit 
to the lord. Even churchmen of the highest 
rank did not disdain such lucrative property. 


Besides, they were banished from every 


country in succession, and forced to content 
themselyes with personal property. The 


J 
| 


| 
| 


_ ject which occupies a large portion of this 


| been, with few exceptions, tolerant. 





chieftains who exercised these local sovereignties. | HOS Cony — es, Which the alter zolk, with 
a sort of sublime belief in the innocent ob- 


spirit of this legislation survived the feudal 
system, and long prevented their becoming 
landholders. 

We must not pass quite unnoticed a sub- 
volume—the persecutions of the Jews. In 
early times they were murdered under forms 
of law, and massacred without law ; they were 
plundered  § kings, nobles, bishops, and 

easants. e fathers of men now living 

ooted a Bishop of Norwich on his con- 
firmation circuit for having voted in favour 
of the Act for their naturalization in Eng- 
land. Members of Parliament voted against 
the measure, in defence of prophecy. ‘There 
is, however, one power in Europe which has 
What- 
ever motive dictated their policy, this praise 
must be awarded to the Popes. We will quote 
but one early instance of persecution. Com- 

ared with many it was harmless; and there 
is a touch of grim humour in it which half 
redeems its cruelty and impiety. 

In Beziers, at the beginning of the Holy 
Week (of the week during which the suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer on the cross and his 
divine patience were represented, in symbol and 
in language, to the eyes and to the heart of the 
believer, not forgetting his sublime words of prayer 
for his enemies, even the Jews), it was an ancient 
usage to pelt the Jews with stones—a perilous 
licence for a fierce rabble. The preacher mounted 
the pulpit, “You have around you,” he said, 
“those who crucified the Messiah, who deny Mary 
the Mother of God. Now is the time when you 
should feel most deeply the iniquity of which 
Christ was the victim. This is the day on which 
our Prince has graciously given us permission to 
avenge this crime. Like your pious ancestors, 
hurl stones at the Jews, and show your sense of 
his wrongs by the vigour with which you resent 
them.” 


A book deserves as wide a circulation as 
possible which contains, as this does, infor- 
mation interesting to every one, and calm 
and sensible opinions upon subjects about 
which happily men feel strongly, but un- 
happily, in proportion to their feelings, speak 
with very little knowledge and very little 
judgment. 








‘A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD.” 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of 
“ Amy Herbert,” &. (Longman.) 

** T\ON’T, Juliet! just see what a stroke 

you have forced me to make; and I 
asked you to draw at the other table.” Life 
is made up of such small things. A word 
here, an act there, a temper ruffled by an 
irritating trifle, give rise to consequences of 
which the actors in a domestic drama little 





dream. The jolt of a desk, the push of an 
inkstand almost to an upsetting, are incidents 
that may be pregnant with trouble and | 
misery, foreshadowing in the school-room 
much of the evil or gloomy discontent of the 
years to come, and proving the need of an 
early discipline of the heart and temper. 
Quick-witted, keen-sighted ‘‘little pitchers,” 
full of curiosity and comment, are as hard a 
community to manage as children of a larger 
growth. They hear, and see, and under- 
stand, and can put together, in the most 
galling way, words, looks, and scraps of talk, 











| tuseness of young people, let fall before them. 





They draw deductions, they arrive at conclu- 
sions, sometimes pretty correct, but some- | 
times injurious to themselves and others. | 

The author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert ” has set her- 
self systematically to illustrate this principle 
in her writings; and, from the time of her first 
pathetic story, she has won her way quietly 
towards her present position of whee in 
the literature of English fiction. So well has 
Miss Sewell accomplished her task that her 
advice has been in request by men who hold 
the welfare of our country in their hands; and 
her evidence on that most difficult question, 
the education of the Re has been called 
for and apprecidted by committees of the 
House of Commons. The announcement of | 
a new work from her pen becomes indeed a | 
matter of general interest. 
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Miss Sewell’s present work, ‘‘ A Glimpse of 
the World ’’—not a happy title, by-the-bye— 
is as closely-written and full of guidance as 
those former productions of hers which called 
forth M. Guizot’s praise. A family-group, 
with its diversity of character and personal 
attractions, affords to the author a field 
wherein to illustrate those words of the royal 
Psalmist which she has selected for her motto 
—‘* T have chosen the way of truth, and Thy 
judgments have I laid beforeme.” The school- 
room at the hall, in which the three daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cameron are studying, is the 
opening scene; and the little, worried speech of 
the young Juliet to her sister Annette, with 
which we have introduced this article, is the 
beginning of the story. Myra, ‘‘ seated be- 
fore a writing-desk, one hand supporting her 
head, the other playing idly with her pen,” 
looking the picture of ‘‘ anything but happi- 
ness,’ pores over her German exercise in 
such despair as, forgetting their grievance, 
to make her sisters laugh at her. Petulant 
assertions and provoking retorts ensue. Myra 
complains that ‘‘ everyone makes fun of her,”’ 
and that ‘‘ she won’t bear it,” when “a very 

sretty girl, tall, and dressed in good taste, 
but in the height of the fashion, stood in the 
door-way. ‘There could not have been a 
greater contrast to Myra. Jer smile was so 
sunny—her voice so cheerful—her moye- 
ments so graceful—even Myra’s ill-humour 
was mollified by her soothing tone and 
manner.” This was Rosamond, Mrs. 
Cameron’s step-daughter, whom, with her 
two brothers Godfrey and Edward, the 


invalid lady had always treated with 
‘‘ affectionate .consideration.” Everybody 
liked Miss Cameron. ‘‘Servants, gover- 


nesses,” (of whom they had had many), 
‘‘masters—all bore the same testimony.” 
Soft and gentle in manner, but not ‘‘ formmg 
any strong attachments,” she contrived to be 
first in everything, without seeming to assert 
or claim any superiority. The marked 
difference between the graceful’ Rosamond 
and her younger sisters, who might improve, 
was nothing to the contrast between her 
and the eldest daughter of the second family 
—‘‘ that unhappy Myra.” 

“ My dear, if she can’t look goagl-tempered she 
must stay in the nursery,” was the short and 
stern dictum issued by Mr. Cameron to his wife 
when the child was about seven years old; and, 
his words being taken literally, Myra was con- 
stantly irritated with injunctions to look bright 
and pleasant when she went down to dessert, till 
she lost all control of her temper, and in con- 
sequence was pronounced the naughtiest little girl 
in England, and left upstairs for the remainder of 
the evening. It was no wonder that the 
disposition was expressed in the face. Myra had 
only a very moderate share of beauty by nature ; 
and certainly at sixteen it had not been increased 
by the softening influences of education. 


Colonel and Mrs. Verney are pleasant 
country neighbours residing at Stormont 
Park. The Colonel is ‘‘ open-hearted and 
hospitable ;” ‘in politics a Whig”—‘ in 
religion a professed Churchman ;” and, alto- 
gether, the family is very popular in the 
vicinity of Yare. , Their house is a sort of 
show-place, ‘‘ remarkable chiefly for a grand 
hall, a fair gallery of pictures, and a museum 
of Chinese curiosities, all exhibited to the 

ublic on certain days.” Mrs. Verney, with 
ae ealitin eontey, manceuvring, and finesse, 
carries her treacherous flatteries into action 
not only in her own family, but in those of 
her friends. 


The world, her own little world especially, was 
regarded by her not as it was, but as it should be. 
She had an ideal for everything and everybody ; 
and, unlike the generality of idealists, she spared 
no efforts to convert her fiction into a reality. 
Good, sensible, rather blunt Henrietta, essentially 
practical and matter-of-fact, was to be the — 
thinking, studious daughter; and pretty, bright 
little Elise, with her rather sentimental drawl, 
and taste for flower-painting and English ballads, 
was to be the graceful and artistic one. Both 
were treated accordingly. And so with all her 
friends, 


The arrival of the Colonel’s nephew from 
India placed Mrs. Verney on the “pinnacle 
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of happiness. She had a new mind to de- 
velope.” Mr. Verney is in ill-health, or 
rather is surrounded by a sort of halo, arising 
from the interesting langour and quiet reti- 
cence of returning 8s ngth, just sufficient to 
render him irresistible when he chose to exert 
himself, ‘‘ Highly intelligent,” ** clever,” 
“his mind well-balanced,” ‘strictly just,” 
having ‘‘ enlarged views of human nature,” 
Mrs. Verney’s “hero” is introduced to the 
élite of the society of Yare at a dinner- 

rty, ‘‘all the more a hero because the 

inner had been kept waiting till he appeared. 

Yet he was not a hero in appearance. He 
was tall, thin, and middle-aged; there was 
nothing in the least martial or striking in 
him, and his face was one about which it 
would have been difficult to make a remark, 
except that it was not handsome, and that 
the eyes were grey.” 

Amongst the young men and maidens two 
charming old people stand out in beautiful 
relief: quaint, simple-minded, learned Dr. 
Kingsbury, the Rector of Yare, and his 
primitive and loving sister, Mrs. Patty, who, 
with her servant, Faith, ** the counterpart of 
her mistress,” and Betsy the cook, ruled the 
Rector with a tender care that only such fond 
hearts could supply, albeit that he was some- 
what irascible and difficult to manage :— 

“Faith has brought the tonic, Doctor ; don’t 
you think you had better take it at once? And 

ere is a biscuit all ready.” The speaker was an 
elderly lady with a very clear complexion, and 
rather a bright colour, quiet blue eyes, and grey 
hair dressed in large curls. She wore a dark puce- 
coloured dress, by no means expansive, and rather 
short ; so short, indeed, as to exhibit a pair of 
square-toed shoes, made very high in the instep, 


and, if one might judge from the loud footstep, 


very heavy-soled. Her voice was rather hard, 
her utterange rapid ; only the pure accent told of 
the refinement of good society. 

The ‘‘ wee whimpering child” Myra—as 
Betsy called that young lady, who had the 
unfortunate habit of not looking whither she 
went, and had fallen ‘‘ and rolled over ” and 
slipped into a pond, in the gardens at Stor- 
mont Park—lying ill of severe cold and fever, 
was an object to rouse all the womanly love 
of Mrs. Patty}s benevolent nature, at the same 
time that it had first called forth the unbend- 
ing adherence to the right and true, which 
was the rule of her life. Myra had prayed 
to go to the rectory, and at the kitchen-fire 
dry her wet dress, so as to escape the scolding 
awaiting her. Juliet and Catherine Verney 
(a niece) laughed at her passionate refusal 
to return home; but Mrs. Patty had quietl 
drawn her arm within her’s, and said, “ We 
will come, my dear. You two girls go to the 
rectory and tell Faith not to trouble herself, 
for Myra is going home to change her 
clothes.” 

A serious illness is the result of Myra’s 
subsequent obstinacy ; and the tender love of 
Mrs. Patty, who, in spite of repulsive looks 
and hasty words, wins her way into the 
confidence of the young girl, and touches 
her heart, is the fine lesson of the story. 


Myra’s difficulties were converted into blessings. 
Under more favourable circiimstances she might 
have leaned upom others (for the bent of her mind 
was to lean and be guided), and have lost power 
and originality. But, left alone, without sympathy, 
in the midst of temptation, and with her own 
strong natural faults struggling incessantly to 
regain their former dominion, the whole energy of 
her will was roused ; and the will of man, when it 
is one with the will of God, has a strength which 
none on earth, or under the earth, can withstand. 


Teachings like Mrs. Patty’s, and learnin 
like Myra’s, are the safeguard and shield 
that in life’s after trials can turn aside eyil. 
Were ny A duly given and duly acquired, 
tales like Mrs. Norton’s ‘‘ Lost and Saved” 
would perhaps cease to represent society as 
they now do. The right direction given, the 
passion of love purifies, and becomes the world’s 
great good; the right direction wanting, its 
direst curse. Women like Mrs. Patty Kings- 
bury and Amelia Sieveking can exist without 
it, and benefit their fellow-creatures. Our 
author has done well to set sueh a pattern 
before us; and her book, if somewhat prolix, 





so as to irritate the reader who has not plenty 
of time upon his or her hands, is yet so praise- 
worthy and earnest that we are inclined to 
agree with Faith, ‘‘that blisters are blessings, 
whatever folks may say to the contrary.” 








A CONFEDERATE APOCALYPSE. 


Anticipations of the Future, to Serve as Lessons 
Sor the Present Time. Inthe Form of Extracts 
of Letters from an English Resident in the ‘ 
United States to the London “ Times,” from 1864 
to 1870. With an Appendix on the Causes and 
Consequences of the Independence of the South. 
(Richmond, Va., 1860.) 


MID the emotions produced by the in- 
telligence now in course of transmission 
from America, it might appear, almost pre- 
posterous to bestow any attention on an 
attempt to forecast the lineaments of the Great 
Civil War on a scale as petty as if it rather 
concerned the squabbles of two principalities 
than the destinies of two continents. Yet 
the singular work before us deserves notice, 
both as a curiosity and as a valuable testi- 
mony to the motives and feelings which 
impelled the Southern Americans to a con- 
flict of the extent and seriousness of which 
they had evidently a very inadequate con- 
ception. Published in June 1860, six months 
before the secession of South Carolina, the 
book is a deliberate anticipation of the step, 
and a minute detail of its progress and re- 
sults as visible to the prophetic eye of a 
fanatic and exasperated Southerner. The 
writer, however, is evidently a man of in- 
telligence and cultivation, accustomed to 
political life, of mature years—he remembers 
the blockade of 1812-15—and of good stand- 
ing among his countrymen, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that his appendix is 
reprinted from ‘‘ De Bow’s Review,” almost 
the only respectable literary organ they 
possess. The machinery employed is unex- 
ceptionable enough, being neither vision nor 
trance, but simply the correspondence of an 
imaginary Times reporter at Washington. 
Had we seon this volume on its first appear- 
ance, we might have objected to the impro- 
bability inherent in the character of an 
Englishmen represented as the thorough- 
going apologist of slavery. It is needless to 
observe that we are now fully convinced of 
our mistake. 

At first sight, confidence in the discern- 
ment of our prophet would seem impaired by 
his fixing the foreboded disruption for 1868. 
But we learn, on consulting his preface, that 
this is but a condescending accommodation 
of the mens divinior to the timidity of unbe- 
lievers. His own conviction is that secession 
will and should take place immediately upon 
the anticipated election of Mr. Lincoln. 
But there are, unfortunately, numerous 
‘‘submissionists’’ in the South—souls so 
mean and dastardly as to be positively 
unwilling to take up arms against their 
countrymen till they have received some 
injury at their hands. Magnanimously 
according these mean spirits eight years to 
arrive at a sense of propriety, he xes the 
meeting of the secessionist convention at 
Atlanta, Ga., for January 20,1868. Always, 
be it remembered, under protest. And, in 
fact, his views of Southern reasonableness 
reflect so much credit upon his discernment 
that it is a pity to find them coupled with a 
strong opinion that the North would never 
dare to engage in hostilities at all—a conyic- 
tion which underlies the whole book. 

Let us suppose ourselves, then, promoted 
to A.D. 1868, and able to bestow a ~ hasty 
glance on the path by which we have tra- 
velled to Secessia. esident Lincoln, it 
seems, was elected in 1860 ‘“‘by a small 
majority. Public indignation would not 

ermit a southern yote to be offered for 

im’’—a pretty comment on freedom of elec- 
tion south of Mason and Dixon. It is in- 
teresting to observe the improvement in the 
President’s appearance when brought into 
the light of prophecy. ‘‘ He was courteous 
to all, coneifiatory to his personal enemies, 
and did not show any resentment i 
those who had been his loudest yilifiers. . . 
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. . His policy and administration were 
praiseworthy, and respected for probity, wis- 
dom, and firmness. He maintained 
the dignity of the government abroad and its 
respectability at home.” So, at last, we have 
found a Southerner speaking well of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. But the serpent entered Eden 
in the shape of President Seward, elected in 
1864. The first step of the new ruler 
was to offer increased inducements to immi- 

nts, who, ‘‘ being mostly low and igno- 
rant,” naturally reinforced the Abolitionists. 
Everybody connected with John Brown 
got a place, more particularly ‘‘ the noto- 
rious Helper,’ who ‘‘ was made one of the 
new Receivers of the Land Office.” General 
Fremont became commander-in-chief; ‘‘ the 
rabid abolitionist, Joshua Giddings,” was 
appropriately despatched to Hayti—the go- 
vernment of which state returned the com- 
pliment by sending the Duke of Marmalade 
to Washington. Traffic on the ‘‘underground 
railway”’ increased notably; and slavery 
disappeared altogether from the district of 
Columbia. The naval and military forces 
were augmented; six Northern states were 
divided for the purpose of manufacturing new 
senators; President Seward was re-elected ; 
and the Gulf States seceded, electing Mr. M. 
of South Carolina (Memminger, we presume) 
President, and Mr. C. of Alabama (whom we 
fail to nye Vice-President. 

Viewed by the light of actual events, the 
military anticipations of our Southerner 
seem the perfection of comicality. Opera- 
tions commence by the capture of Fort 
Sumter—not a very difficult operation, inas- 
much as the garrison consists of ‘‘one old 
serjeant.”’ Fort Moultrie is next blockaded, 
and in due course reduced to submission, 
though not before the seceders have had time 
to achieve a great moral triumph by unani- 
mously repudiating their debts. In conse- 

uence whereof,: before the war had lasted 
three months, ‘‘as many as one-fourth of all 
the usually labouring and self-supporting 
poor of the great northern cities, and through- 
out the manufacturing rural districts, were 
yaupers and beggars.” ‘This being the case, 
it seems surprising that the Northern govern- 
ment could not collect more than 7000 men 
for the invasion of the South. After the 
destruction of this force by the brave General 
S., the rest of the slave states secede, Wash- 
ington is taken and made the seat of govern- 
ment, a Federal army is demolished in 
Mississippi, the Confederates win a naval 
battle, and their wicked enemies are reduced 
to their last resource of exciting a servile 
insurrection. Need it be said that this 
also results in failure, or that ‘‘the pri- 
soners were all hung as soon as a gal- 
lows could be erected’’—among them ‘the 
notorious abolition-leader and apostle of 
insurrection and massacre, William L. Gar- 
rison, and with him seven negro and nine 
white public lecturers on slavery and aboli- 
tion?” Another invasion, under a son of 
John Brown, is similarly discomfited, not- 
withstanding the ingenious stratagem of the 
commander, who, ‘‘ because of the manifest 
selection of the whites as marks for the 
Kentucky rifles,” had ordered ‘‘ that every 
white should blacken his face—and had him- 
self set the example.” After the execution 
of this tactician and his officers—which the 
failure of the North to capture a single pri- 
soner allowed to take place without any fear 
of reprisals—the Confederates had only to sit 
still and enjoy the spectacle of the ‘total 
destruction of New York by the starving 
work-people—Boston and Philadelphia es- 
caping with a slight singeing, as it were. 
After this it is hardly necessary to add that 
the north-western states conclude a separate 
peace, that the European powers refuse to 
acknowledge the ineffective blockade, and 
that the curtain drops upon Secessia at the 
threshold of her millennium, and the Free 
States considering how best to get rid of 
‘** the predaceous and troublesome New Eng- 
land states, with their pestilent fanaticism,” 
and their ‘‘ political and economical position 
scarcely superior to those conditions of the 
present republic of Hayti.” 
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All this seems sufficiently ludicrous; but, 
before joining in a laugh at our Southerner’s 
expense, it may be as well to consider how far 
we can afford to doso. Have we, asanation, 
given evidence of a much more enlight- 
ened appreciation of the contest, the princi- 

les it involves, its probable duration and 
issue? Have not the determination and 
resources of the Free States proved as great 
a surprise to most of us as to this unlucky 
Virginian vaticinator? Has not our policy 
been shaped by the conviction that the ter- 
mination of the struggle might be looked for 
from one week to anotherr And has not 
this delusion ruined our most important 
branch of industry by paralyzing every 
rational effort for its relief ? 





ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Col- 
lected Edition. Vol. I. Lyrics, Romances, 
Men and Women. (Chapman and Hall). 
\ ITH the exception of Tennnyson, 
| Browning is our most remarkable 
living British poet. This, which has long 
been the opinion of our most thought- 
ful critics, is now generally admitted, or 
on a fair way to be so. ‘There are, indeed, 
a great many, more especially among our 
younger readers, to whom Browning is still 
eaviare. They vote him in the main un- 
intelligible. They lke one or two of his 
most sounding lyrics, such as his ‘‘ Cayalier 
Tune” :— 
Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ; 


but of his longer pieces they can make 
neither head nor tail. They complain of his 
obscurity, his ovyer-subtlety, his out-of-the- 
wayness; and they are irritated by the 
frequent oddness, or, as they call it, unmu- 
sical harshness of his metres, rhythms, and 
rhymes. People who feel thus towards 
Browning are, we say, still a numerous 
class; and probably in no circle could you 
make the assertion that Tennyson and 
Browning are our chief living British poets 
without making one or two of those present 
gasp with surprise at such a conjunction of 
names. On the other hand, Browning has 
his sect of enthusiastic admirers, who, though 
they deprecate comparison between him and 
Tennyson as unnecessary, yet, if the com- 
parison is forced upon them, will ayow that 
they could give reasons for preferring Brown- 
ing. On the whole, whether from the efforts 
of Browning’s admirers in disseminating their 
own faith in him, or, as is more probable, 
from the mere continued percolation of 
Browning’s -poetry through society, here 
finding its way to new readers fit to appre- 
ciate it, there gradually educating others 
into a taste for itself, the state of things is 
now very much as we have represented ; 
and it is not far from being a received tenet 
that, if any living British poet is to be 
named along with the Laureate as in some 
respects his co-equal in degree, though in 
kind very different, that poet is Browning. 


say that he is one of those poets whose theory 
of poetry is that not uncommon but rather per- 
verse one, that valuable or ingenious thought 
of any kind, expressed in verse, constitutes 
poetry. Verse may, indeed, be resorted to as 
a machinery promoting and inducing rich 
and subtle nll exquisite intellection ; and it 
may be maintained that there is room and 
use for a literature of subtle metrical intel- 
lection, according to such precedents as 
Donne’s poetry, even should the distinction 
be necessary between such a literature and 
poetry proper. But Browning does not re- 
quire any such concession in his behalf. In 
one of his poems, reprinted in the present 
volume, he himself repudiates that theory of 
poetry which would make it consist merely 
in the metrical expression of what are called, 
in a special sense, ‘‘ thoughts”’ or reasonings. 
Arguing with a supposed brother-author 
who holds this doctrine, or is proceeding 
as if he did, and writing ‘‘A Poem on 
Transcendentalism: in Twelve Books,” he 
says :— 
Stark-naked thought is in request enough: 
Speak prose and hollo it till Europe hears! 
The six-foot Swiss tube, braced about with bark, 
Which helps the hunter’s voice from Alp to 
Alp— 
Rechadge our harp for that,—who hinders you ? 
But here’s your fault ; grown men want thought, 
you think ; 
Thought’s what they mean by verse, and seek 
In verse : 
Boys seek for images and melody, 
Men must have reason—so, you aim at men. 
Quite otherwise! Objects throng our youth, 
’tis true; 
We see and hear and do not wonder much : 
If you could tell us what they mean, indeed! 
As Swedish Behme never cared for plants 
Until it happed, a-walking in the fields, 
He noticed all at once that plants could speak, 
Nay, turned with loosened tongue to talk with 
him. 
That day the daisy had an eye indeed— 
Colloquised with the cowslip on such themes! 
We find them extant yet in Jacob’s prose. 
But, by the time youth slips a stage or two, 


wrote, 
(Collating and emendating the same 
And settling on the sense most to our mind) 
We shut the clasps and find life’s summer past. 
Then, who helps more, pray, to repair our loss— 
Another Behme with a tougher book 
And subtler meaning of what roses say,— 
Or some stout Mage like him of Halberstadt, 
John, who made things Behme wrote thoughts 
about ? 
He with a “look you!” vents a brace of rhymes, 
And in there breaks the sudden rose herself, 
Over us, under, round us every side, 
Nay, in and out the tables and the chairs 
And musty volumes, Beehme’s book and all,— 
Buries us with a glory, young once more, 
Pouring Heaven into this shut house of life. 
*So come, the harp back to your heart again ! 


Now—notwithstanding that, at first sight, 
this passage is but the expression in verse of | 
a critical conclusion, and therefere an exem- 
plification of the very theory it repudiates— 
there is no competent-reader of Browning's 








And yet itis everywhere felt that Browning is 
a very peculiar poet, and that his peculiarity is 
such that he is not, and probably never will 
be, so popular a poet as Tennyson—so noble a 
favourite of the universal, or even of the 
higher, heart of the nation—but will always 
appear rather as an eccentric neighbour of 
the central luminary, interesting to the 
majority for reasons of scientific curiosity, 
and, if more interesting to a small minority, 
then interesting to them on account of a 
certain harmony of his style of poetry with 
their temperaments. | 

It is difficult to define the peculiarity of 
Browning’s poetry in any one phrase. In 
general, however, what one is aware of in it 
is the presence throughout of an extraordi- 
nary alertness and activity of the purely 
intellectual or knowing faculty. Browning 
is really and generically a poet ; imagination 
or ideality is, whether by nature or by choice 
and practice, the predominant mode of his 
genius—the form into which his collective 
powers are flung; and it would be unfair to 








poetry but will admit that, in most of it, the 
imagination or creative faculty is paramount, 
and he does aim, like John of Halberstadt, at 
‘‘making things,” and causing ‘‘ the sudden 
rose herself’ to break in upon us. And yet 
it remains true that no reader of Browning’s 
poetry but will observe, as its peculiarity, 
the extraordinary amount of intellection in 
it—nimble intellection, subtle intellection, | 
out-of-the-way intellection, obscure intellec- | 
tion. The truth is, Browning’s imagination is 

ruled by an extraordinary intellectual in- | 
quisttiveness. In that portion of the intellect 
which is popularly, as well as phrenologically, 
distinguished as the perceptive faculties, he 
seems, as his poetry exhibits him, preter- | 
naturally acute and restless. One would say 
that, in a scene or situation, nothing escapes 
him—form, sound, colour, look, gesture, 
the flutter of a wing, a shadow over a 
field, or a twitch of human movement. 
He is the most wide-awake, and the most 
sharp-sighted of poets. To this add, how- 
ever, an equal or almost equal reflective 
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While reading prose in that tough book he | substitute an Unglish briskness, and you 


curiosity—desire to know more about things 
than appears, to penetrate to their reasons 
and causes. In the phrase “ intellectual in- 
quisitiveness” we include both these elements 
as characteristics of Browning's poetical 

enius. In no great poet, indeed, is power- 
ful operation either of the perceptive or of 
the reflective intellect wanting; but there are 
few of whom that precise combination of 
perceptive acuteness and reflective pertinacity 
which we seek to indicate by the term 
‘* intellectual inquisitiveness "’ could be pre- 
dicated so emphatically as of Browning. In 
Tennyson we have powerful intellect, and 
splendid operation of sheer intellect ; and his 
In Memoriam, besides all else that it is felt 
to be, is the deepest and most extreme 
metaphysical treatise of this age. But Ten- 
nyson’s mode of intellect in his poetry is not 
of the kind that, choosing one’s words, one 
would call ‘intellectual inquisitiveness.” 
It is rather intellectual pondering, deep in- 
tellectual rumination—the action of a great 
mind, all eye and ear to what is around it, 
but, as it were, itself in heavy stationary 
repose, and receiving what is rolled into it, 
and then farther rolling within itself all the 
suggested problems. In Browning’s mind, 
on the other hand, we see more of the rest- 
lessness of quest. Itis on the alert; it moves 
about ; it zig-zags rapidly, and darts lightly 
hither and thither, to any distance from its 
original station, on errands of closer in- 
spection and examination of what may have 
caught its attention. 

It is not always fair to quote a poet's 
descriptions as applicable to himself; but, in 
a very striking poem in the present volume, 
Mr. Browning has made that very quality of 
‘intellectual inquisitiveness,” which we 
have singled out as characteristic of himself 
as a poet, the most notable quality, to com- 
mon appearance at least, in a certain ideal 
poct. The piece is entitled ‘‘ How it Strikes 
a Contemporary,” and describes an imaginary 





| 


° . : : 
poet in a Spanish town as he appeared to his 
fellow-townsmen. For the somewhat slow 


| Spanish gravity suggested in the description 


haye the identical ‘‘ intellectual inquisitiyve- 
ness”’ which we find in Browning’s own 
genius :— 
I only knew one poet in my life : 
And this, or something like it, was his way. 
You saw go up and down Valladolid 
A man of mark, to know next time you saw. 


He walked and tapped the pavement with 
cane, 

Scenting the world, looking it full in face, 

An old dog, bald and blindish, at his heels. 

They turned up, now, the alley by the church, 

That leads nowhither; now, they breathed 
themselves 

On the main promenade just at the wrong time : 

You'd come upon his scrutinizing hat, 

Making a peaked shade blacker than itself 

Against the single window spared some house 

Intact yet with its mouldered Moorish work,— 

Or else surprise the ferule of his stick 

Trying the mortar’s temper ’tween the chinks 

Of some new shop a-building French and fine. 

He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade, 

The man who slices lemons into drink, 

The coffee-roaster’s brasier, and the boys 

That volunteer to help him turn its winch. 

He glanced o’er books on stalls with half an eye, 

And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor's string, 

And broad-edge bold-print posters by the wall. 

He took such cognisance of men and things, 

If any beat a horse, you felt he saw ; 

If any cursed a woman, he took note ; 

Yet stared at nobody,—they stared at him, 

And found, less to their pleasure than surprise, 

He seemed to know them and expect as much. 


his 


If we have conveyed what we mean by 
‘* intellectual inquisitiveness”’ as the ruling 
agent in Mr. Browning’s exercises of his 
imagination as a poet, we shall have some 


approach to an explanation of those obvious 


features of his poetry which, on the one hand, 


| constitute his special excellencies in the eyes 


of those whom he fascinates most; and, on 
the other hand, form, in their excess, the 
reasons that make so much of him caviare to 
the general. 
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An inquisitive intellect, as distinct from a 
pondering or ruminating intellect, is one 
that will often leaye the beaten track of 
themes, objects, and circumstances, and 
betake itself to unexplored regions and bye- 
ways. Now, one of the most obvious re- 
marks with respect to Mr. Browning’s poetry 
is that, in an unusually large proportion of it, 
the themes, the scenery, the whole colouring 
and circumstance, are continental or foreign. 
English, in mind and genius, as he is, he is 
fond of seeking his themes and the sugges- 
tions for his imagination, whether from 
nature or from life, in southern lands, more 
sunny, and tawny, and gaudy than England— 
in the lands along the margin of the Medi- 
terranean, and, above all, in Italy :— 


What I love best in all the world, 
Ts, a castle, precipice-encurled, 
Tn a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine. 
Or look for me, old fellow of mine, 
(If I get my head from out the mouth 
O’ the grave, and loose my spirit’s bands, 
And come again to the land of lands)— 
In a sea-side house to the farther South, 
Where the baked cicalas die of drouth, 
And one sharp tree—’tis a cypress—stands, 
By the many ended years red-rusted, 
Rough iron-spiked, ripe fruit-o’er-crusted, 
My sentinel to guard the sands 
To the water’s edge. For, what expands 
Before the house, but the great ‘opaque 
Blue breadth of sea without a break ? 
While, in the house, for ever crumbles 
Some fragment of the frescoed walls, 
From blisters where a scorpion sprawls. 
A girl bare-footed brings, and tumbles 
Down on the pavement, green-flesh melons, 
And says there’s news to-day—the king 
Was shot at, touched in the liver-wing, 
Goes with his Bourbon arm in a sling: 
—She hopes they have not caught the felons. 

Italy, my Italy! 
Queen Mary's saying serves for me— 

en fortune’s malice 

Lost her Calais) 
Open my heart and you will sce 
Graved inside of it, “‘ Italy.” 
Such lovers old are I and she; 
So it always was, so shall ever be! 


Of course this is ‘said vicariously ; and Mr. 
Browning is by no means exclusively a poet 
of Italian, or Spanish, or round-the-Medi- 
terranean circumstance. Of course, also, so 
far as he does, in any unusual degree, tend, 
for his themes, and scenery, and circumstance 
of nature and life, to those foreign climes, it 





may be accounted for not wholly by his i- 


tellectual inquisitiveness and consequené dis- 
— to voyage and roam, but, in = at 
east, by the fact that much of his life has, 
by natural accident, been spent in these 
foreign lands, and especially. in Italy; and 
that his imagination is stee = in recollections 
of them. But it is not oul that much of the 
natural scenery and the social circumstance 
of Mr. Browning’s poetry is from foreign 
contemporary lands—that his Botany, his 
Zoology, his Meteorology, &c., are, in large 
roportion, foreign ; it is that, in History and 
Clipeatlen also, where he may have been 
freer to choose, he prefers the bye-ways. 
His favourite tract of time, his chief hunting- 
ground for his subjects, is the Medieval 
riod ; a very large number of his poems are 
m Medieval Italian or Medizeval German 
traditions and legends. Nay more, not only 
when he thus ranges in the Medizeval past, 
but also when he deals with present life and 
fact, and with present British life and fact 
(which he does not unfrequently, and always 
with original effect), one is still struck with 
his tendency to the bye-ways. When it is 
not the bye-ways of Geography, or the bye- 
ways of Ckichaltey that he tends to, it is the 
bye-ways and obscurer parts of the present 
encyclopedia of human knowledge. He is a 
most scholarly and learned poet; and he will 
take a theme from some little-known part of 
the History of Music, or Painting, or Archi- 
tecture, or the Science of Magic, or what not, 
and will revel in that theme with an amount 
of knowledge and a gusto in minutiz little 
short of the professional and the technical. 
From all this it results that Mr. Browning 
is and eyer must be, in a large proportion 





of his poetry, though happily not in all, 
caviare to the general, and the poet more 
particularly of a rather select and highly- 
cultured order of readers. It may be argued 
also that it is a necessary result of his intel- 
lectual inquisitiveness, and of his consequent 
tendency to roam and zigzag, and rapidl 
explore bye-ways, that, as compared wit 
such a poet as Tennyson, there is less in him 
of that deep, permanent, elemental song—the 
song of life and love and death, and all the 
physical and human generalities—which a 
man perhaps learns best to chaunt by 
remaining passively anchored at home in 
dear faniiliar ground, and letting novelties 
and varieties be rolled to him thither, rather 
than gone in quest of, and which song also it 
is that always, wheresoever and amid what- 
soever it is hand, imparts the grand tone to 
literature, and rouses and melts the heart of 
the select and of the people alike. On tho 
other hand, Mr. Browning’s admirers may 
plead, in behalf of his poetry, its extra- 
ordinary richness in information, its beneficial 
effects on the intellect by the sheer profu- 
sion of new and curious detail which it brings 
before one—a profusion like that of one of 
our richest modern Pre-Raphaelite pictures ; 
and they may also plead, and prove their 
plea by instances, that, with all this artistic 
richness, and this incessant stimulation of 
the curiosity and the reason, Mr. Browning 
is not deficient in the true poet’s power over 
the deep elementary emotions, but does every 
now and then south the simple lute or blow 
the bugle-blast. They may even maintain 
that, for cultured and highly instructed 
readers in the present day, there is special 
need of a poet whose manner it is to involve 
the melodies that move the heart in such 
florid profusion of curious intellectual har- 
monies. 

A thorough criticism of Mr. Browning’s 
poetry should include much more than we 

ave here said; but the remarks we haye 
made are especially appropriate to the present 
first volume of the new edition of his collected 
works. In this volume are contained the 
pieces, none of them very long, which were 
published in two volumes in 1855, under the 
title of ‘‘ Men and Women’’—these pieces, 
however, being redistributed, and mixed or 
associated with a republication of the earlier 
short pieces which appeared first in 1842 and 
1845 under the titles of ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics” 
and ‘‘ Dramatic Romances.” We cannot 
conceive a better introduction to Mr. 
Browning’s poetry than through such a 
volume. All readers will find something to 
like and admire in it; and it will educate 
into a proper expectation of the larger and 
more elaborate and more difficult poems 
which are to follow. The extracts we have 
made, being made for a special expository 
purpose, by no means fairly represent the 
splendid variety of matter to be found in the 
volume. Here, among some eighty pieces 
in all, will be found such popular pieces as 
the ‘“‘ Cavalier Tunes,” ‘‘ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” ‘‘ How they brought the good 
news from Ghent to Aix,” and ‘‘ Up at a 
Villa—Down in the City.” Here will be 
found that matchless piece of modern social 
satire and psychological analysis, ‘‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology.” Here will be found 
those wonderful sketches from the histor 
of art and science, ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
** Andrea Del Sarto,” ‘‘ The Medical Expe- 
rience of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” 
**A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” and ‘‘ Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha.” Here will be found 
that piece of a ghastly symbolic phantasy, as 
powerful as any in Spenser, which, on the 
whole, we think the greatest thing in the 
volume, kind being considered as well as 
execution —‘‘ Childe Roland to the dark 
tower came;” and here, also, will be found 


that strange little piece, ‘‘ A Grammarian’s | 


Funeral,” which is also one of our especial 
favourites. The pupils of a great, dead 
mmarian, of the time of the revival of 
earning in Europe, are carrying his bod 
with pain and effort up the winding pa 
leading to the top of the high hill where they 
mean to bury him; and, as they go, they 
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sing of the greatness and the perseverance of 
their master, and how he grappled with 
knowledge to the day of his death, even when 
motion and the use of his limbs had forsaken 
him. Here is the end of their song as they 
are reaching the mountain-top :— 
So, with the throttling hands of Death at strife, 
Ground he at grammar ; 

Still, thro’ the rattle, parts of speech were rife : 
While he could stammer 

He settled Hoti’s business—let it be !— 
Properly based Oun— 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 

Well, here’s the platform, here’s the proper 

place. 

Hail to your purlicus 

All ye highflyers of the feathered race, 
Swallows and curlews ! 

Here’s the top-peak! the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there. 

This man decided not to Live but Know—_ 
Bury this man there ? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 

clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 

All over Britain, wherever people have 
still to make acquaintance with the poetry of 
Robert Browning, let there be an immediate 
demand for this volume, in preparation for 
its successors. 








TWO NEW CALENDARS OF STATE 
PAPERS. 


Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of the 
Reign of Charles I., Preserved in Her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office, 1633—1634. Edited by 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., under -the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. (Longman.) 


Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of the 
Reign of Charles I1., Preserved in Her Majesty's 
Publie Record Office, 1664—1665. Edited by 
Mary Anne Everett Green, under the Direction, 
&e., &e. (Longman.) 

R. BRUCE’S “ Calendar of State Papers ”’ 
illustrating the domestic history of Eng- 

land under Charles I. and Mrs. Green’s 
similar work for the reign of Charles IT. pro- 
mise, when complete, to be the largest, if not 
uite the most interesting, contributions to 

the noble collection of historical literature 
now being published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. The sixth volume 
of the one work and the fousth of the 
other, each containing 700 closely-printed 
pages of the largest octavo size, give the 
story of only thirteen months apiece—so that 
each work can hardly be finished in less than 
fifteen volumes. Yet the chief fault to be 
found with either Calendar is that, through 
too much compression, it fails to give re- 
quisite detail on many points of interest. 
Both works differ from Professor Brewer’s 
admirable epitome of the letters and papers 
belonging to the reign of Henry VIII. in 
being rather catalogues or indexes, telling 
the student what information he may obtain 
from the documents calendared, than analyses 
full and precise enough to serve, for all 
ordinary purposes of reference, instead of 
the musty and often hardly legible originals 
themselves. 

Both, however, are very welcome guides to 
a comprehension of Stuart history. There is 
no man of any note living during the period 
discussed on whose biography more or less 
valuable light is not thrown. There is hardly 
a question of political or social, religious or 
literary, scientific or artistic interest about 
which some fresh information is not to be 
obtained. For the studentsof London history, 
for example, Mr. Bruce’s Calendar provides 
passages like this :— 

1633. Nov. 12.—Draft by Sec. Coke of Order 
of Council concerning new buildings in the 
suburbs of London and Westminster. The in- 
conveniences occasioned by the growth of the city 
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are stated to be: that the foreigners can hardly be 
kept in good order, that the citizens are deprived 
of the benefits of their ancient privileges and 
trades, and that the streets are become common 
nuisances to both city and court, besides the 
greater danger of infection, the scarcity and 
dearness of provisions, the stopping of conduit- 
pipes, and annoyance of the river. To stop the 
increase of new buildings, certificates are ordered 
of what grants and licenses for buildings have been 
sed since the beginning of his Majesty’s reign, 
ow those licenses have been pursued or exceeded, 
and what buildings have been set up without 
license and contrary to the proclamation. The 
granting of licenses is to be discouraged for the 
future; and such licenses as are not yet acted upon 
are to be revoked. The Commissioners for Build- 
ings are to meet twice every week to receive infor- 
mation of buildings in hand, or hereafter to be 
undertaken, contrary to the proclamation, and to 
give order to demolish the same, and proceed 
against the builders in the Star Chamber. The 
Commissioners are also to survey new buildings, 
and see how many are employed for taverns, ale- 
houses, tobacco-shops, and petty trades, and for 
the entertainment of base and loose people; and on 
certificate thereof to the Board, such inhabitants 
may be removed, and the houses be made answer- 
able with the first intention upon which the 
owners of the land obtained leave to build. 


But it is for their information respecting 
the general history of England during one 
early and one later year of its great civil 
strife that these volumes are especially valu- 
able. The last instalment of Mrs. Green’s 
Calendar is, in this respect, to some extent 
disappointing ; but Mr. Bruce’s new volume 
abounds in most important illustration of 
every part of the subject to which it re- 
fers. It shows us the true character of 
the foolish and ill-adyised monarch who, 
developing in his own way his father’s 
principles of government, was steadily ad- 
vancing to that dismal sea of troubles in which 
he and his race were to be altogether wrecked, 
but through which the country, after long 
and perilous sailing, was to pass successfully, 
rich in all the hard experience it had gained. 
It shows us, also, the true character of the 
people who, very loth to oppose their lawful 
governors, were yet bound to take up arms 
in defence of the rights and privileges which 
were the very soul of their national exist- 
ence. 

The great event of the year 1633 was the 
appointment of Laud on the 16th of August 
to the Primacy of England, vacant by the 
death of the Archbishop Abbot ; and perhaps 
the chief valueof Mr. Bruce’s Calendar consists 
in the light it throws on his character and 
conduct during the first eight months of his 
tenure of office. On the day of his appoint- 
ment, as he assures us, ‘‘I had a serious 
offer made me to be a cardinal; my answer 
being that something dwelt within me which 
would not suffer that till Rome was other 
than it is.” Perhaps the ‘“ something” was 
preference for the worldly power he would 
enjoy as an Anglican Primate to the spiritual 
influence with which he must be content as 
a Catholic cardinal, unless the coveted time 
could be brought about when he might hold 
both posts in a Romanized England. Be 
that as it may, he had no hesitation about 
taking the proffered archbishopric; and, that 
done, he lost no time in using his unbounded 
influence at Court for perverting the English 


Church into an instrument of political 
tyranny and religious bigotry. This was 


not quite all that he sought after. His 
patronage of letters must always be spoken 
of with honour ; and Mr. Bruce hascalendared 
some documents giving evidence of a real 
kindliness of nature, displayed to all who 


agreed with him in doctrine and practice. | 


ere is something respectable in the zeal 
shown by him for the removal of mean 
houses and stables from the precincts of 
York Minster and Durham Cathedral, and 
for the restoration of the quires—con- 
verted in both buildings into seats for the 
wives of the deans and prebendaries—to 
their proper uses; and the diligence with 
which he sets himself to cqllecting money for 
repairing St. Paul’s, and, when the money is 
brought together, to seeing that it is pro- 





rly spent is admirable. But most of his 

usiness is of a different sort. He is chiefly 
employed in reviving obsolete church-forms 
and ceremonies, in setting up new ones, 
and in persecuting all who do not choose 
to conform to both old and new. On one 
day he offends good churchmen by causing a 
communion-table to be removed from its 
ordinary position to one more ‘‘ altar-wise ;”’ 
on another he signs a warrant for the appre- 
hension of ‘‘ sundry sorts of separatists, nova- 
lists, and sectaries—as, namely, Brownists, 
Anabaptists, Arians, Traskites, /‘amilists, and 
some other sorts, who, upon Sundays and 
other festival days, under pretence of repe- 
tition of sermons, ordinarily use to meet 
together in great numbers in private houses 
and other obscure places, and there keep 
sehen conventicles and exercises of religion 
y law prohibited.” At one time he is 
trying to force all foreigners resident in 
England to use, in their several assem- 


children to the parish churches; at another 
he is urging the Company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers to dispossess certain separatists— 


against Ceremonies,” and Hugh Peters 
among the number—from the chaplaincies in 
Holland which they had obtained when 
driven out of England. In everything he is 
to be found bullying or meddling. <A report 
comes to him that the clergy of his own 
cathedral are beginning to murmur at his 
severe and wanton rules; he writes down to 
say: ‘‘ If upon inquiry I find it true, I shall 
not forget that nine out of the twelve pre- 
bends are in the King’s gift, and order the 
commission of my visitation, or alter it, 
accordingly ; for I cannot take it well to be 
ill-used, and undeservedly, especially at such 
time as I was endeayouring your good.” He 
hears that there are irregularities in the 
mode of worship at the Inns of Court; notice 
is immediately sent that, in future, the 
ministers, duly habited in surplice and hood, 
are to read the entire service before the 
sermon, neither cutting off nor transposing, 
and that the preacher is discreetly to confine 
himself to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, his Majesty being re- 
solved that no one shall use any pretence 
of privilege against the civil and ecclesias- 
tical government. 

But these individual instances of oppres- 
sion, and the hundreds like them related in 
Mr. Bruce’s Calendar, are insignificant in 
comparison with the work done by Laud 
as principal judge in the Courts of High 
Commission and Star Chamber. This work 
is well known; but much fresh illustra- 
tion of it may be drawn from this volume. 
‘* Whatever was the subject,” says Mr. Bruce, 
‘** Laud’s general turn of mind led him to take 
the severest view of the case of all the judges 
present.” 

Of Mrs. Green’s Calendar we have no space 
to speak in detail. It is well stored with 
miscellaneous information, and with matter 
specially illustrative of the ecclesiastical con- 
dition of England after the thirty years of 
commotion which Laud had done so much 
to bring about; but more than half its con- 
tents are digests of Admiralty Papers, very 
useful to the precise student of naval 
history, but not likely to be found interesting 
by the general public. H.R. F. B. 








THE BRITISH SEA-FISHERIES. 


A HIlistory of the Fishes of the British Islands. 
By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S. Vols. I. and II, 
(Groombridge and Sons.) 


M* COUCH’S book is chiefly remarkable 
| for excellent drawings and for the 
unexaggerated colouring of the examples. 
But it has, although it must be confessed in 
a less degree, that fault which all the books 
| on the natural history of fishes have (not ex- 
| cepting the works of Yarrell), and which is 
| perhaps excusable when we consider the 
| difficulty of carrying on the investigations 
of the naturalist in the deep sea—it is 
deficient in detailed information as to the 
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Dr. William Ames, author of the ‘‘ Fresh Suit | 


blies, the Anglican liturgy, and to send their | - no’ 
it be a distinct animal, or the young of some 


| 
| 


life and growth of the sea animals of which 
it treats. In addition to a scientific descrip- 
tion of a turbot or cod-fish, we want to know 
how often it spawns, how long the young fish 
are in growing to the reproductive point, and 
the various changes which these animals 
uttdergo before we encounter them on the 
dinner-table. We require, more or less, to 
know this of all our sea fish; and we want a 
variety of other information as well. For 
instance, there is now going on among 
naturalists a great battle as to whether or not 
a sprat be the young of the herring (Clupea 
Harengus), or whether it be just a sprat and 
nothing but a sprat. We have only lately 
solved some of the numerous riddles con- 
nected with the life and growth of the salmon ; 
and but a few years have elapsed since 
we obtained a solution of various puzzles 
that enveloped the life of some of our best 
known crustaceans. What is white-bait ? is 
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a question that has not yet been answered. 
All we know is that it is a fish; but whether 


other fish in a transition stage, we are un- 
able to say. - In fact—and we desire to speak 
it plainly—we know as yet almost nothing of 
the natural and economic history of our sea 
fishes. Yarrell and Couch have only given 
us a foundation—it is left to others to com- 
plete the structure; and, if the matter of all 
the books ever published on this branch of 
animal history were collected, the pro- 
gress shown in investigating the life and 
habits of our sea fishes would be almost 
infinitesimal. 

As an example of this difficulty of obtain- 
ing knowledge about the growth of our sea 
fish, we may mention that the late investiga- 
tions of the natural history of the herring 
at Lochfyne, by Doctor Lyon Playfair — 
others, had almost no result. Many of the 
persons examined confessed very frankly 
that, although their daily business lay 
among the herrings, they knew nothing about 
their natural history. At Wick—the Amster- 
dam of Scotland—none of the ‘ practical” 
men know anything about the growth of the 
one fish which confers on that town its special 
trade. The fishermen have no principle of 
action in their fishing; they only know from 
the time of year and from certain signs that 
there are herrings in the bay; and they say 
that, if the gulls be high on the cliffs, then the 
shoal is far out at sea ; if, on the contrary, the 
birds are sitting close down on the water, then 
the herrings are close in shore. Mr. Couch 
gives us a very satisfactory account of the 
mackarel, and a beautiful figure of the fish ; 
and, if his dccounts of others of our food-fishes 
be equally full and satisfactory, his book will 
be a great help in the solution of all questions 
connected with our supplies of sea food. We 
have not been able to test Mr. Couch on the 
herring or any of the well-known white fish, 
such as the Gadide; neither have we the 
turbot nor any of the Pluronectide in 
the present portion of his work; but in 
future volumes we hope to find much in- 
formation about all the better known food- 
fishes. 

The food-wealth of the sea is said to be 
inexhaustible. A pair of herrings would, 
it has been calculated, if they and their pro- 
geny were left alone for twenty years, Po. 
duce a mass of their own kind equal to 
the bulk of this globe! There are many old 
proverbs about our fisheries: one keeps our 
minds at ease by telling us that there are 
more fish in the sea than ever came out of it; 
whilst another asserts that the fish that are 
left are better than those already obtained. 
We must unhesitatingly give the lie to both 
proverbs. Our best sea fish have been long 
ago hooked and sold ; and, as to the *‘ quality” 
of those left, we can point to Billingsgate or 
any other fish-market for ananswer. There 


| we can see great boat-loads of lean and lank 
ling and slimy tusk, or piles of cadaverous 


cod-fish, just taken off the spawning beds—in 
fact, fish that are not fish, but carrion, and 
ought, instead of being dressed up for sale by 
the retail fishmonger, to be condemned as 
totally unfit for human food. If it be a 
crime to capture foul salmon, how comes it 
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to be a merit to kill and sell for food gravid 
cod-fish? Why is not there an Act of Par- 
liament to prevent the catching of spawning 
herrings? The moment before they spawn 
is the moment chosen to inveigle them into 
the net. If salmon be unwholesome at 
the spawning season, is it reasonable .to 
fancy that gravid herring will be good for 
food? Is it not simply from the fact 
of its being a property-fish of great in- 
dividual value that the salmon has come to 
be so hedged round with protecting Acts of 
Parliament? If our sea fish were the pro- 
perty of individuals there can be no doubt 

ut they would be equally protected. As it 
is, the spoliation of the shoals becomes day 
by day moreserious. Fish is now one of the 
luxuries of life. A pair of soles are double 
the price that they used to be twelve years 
“o> As to haddocks, they are not to be 
obtained; even the delicious ‘‘ Finnan’’ is 
often an impostor, being a disguised codling. 
The capture of this latter fish—the young of 
the cod—is becoming a serious matter, as 
grave, indeed, as the killing of grilse. As the 

ishman said: ‘‘If you kill all, your sheep 
when they are lambs, where is your mutton to 
come from?” so say we: ‘‘ Kill all your cod 
when they are codlings, and all your salmon 
when they are grilse, and away at once go 
your fisheries,” 

We are, it seems, awaking at last, although 
slowly, to the dangers which menace our sea 
fisheries. For years we have been indus- 
triously fishing in the happy belief that the 
supply would never fail—the stock being 
thought inexhaustible. In the olden times, 
before there was a railway passing every 
door, fish were comparatively plentiful and 
cheap, because the demand for them was 
local; the supply then was so lavish that 
tons of fay fish had to be used as manure— 
hence the proverbs we have quoted above. 
The Newhaven fishwives used to carry had- 
docks to Edinburgh on their backs and sell 
them—and goodly fish they were—at two for 
three-halfpence; and we bought, in those 
days, beautiful cod-fish at fourpence-half- 
penny each ! 

The moment, however, that distant markets 
came, by means of the railways, to be opened 
up, the abundant local supplies began gra- 
dually to lessen, because buyers came all the 
way from London or Manchester to purchase 
all they could find, with the certainty of 
having such rapid transmission that the fish 
would still be fresh and saleable. We 
never believed in the great plenty being 
other than local; and now we know that 
it was so. Another reason why people never 
troubled themselves about the stability of their 
fish supplies resulted from their belief in the 
almost miraculous fecundity of those sea 
animals, ‘‘ Ifa cod-fish yields four millions 
of young, and even a fourth of these be de- 
stroyed, what will it matter? there will be 
plenty left,” was the reasoning. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that all kinds of fish are im- 
mensely prolific; but not more so than is 
necessary for the situation. A salmon, for 
instance, is believed to contain on an average 
a thousand eggs for every pound of her 
weight; but, for all that, as most people 
know, salmon are anything but plentiful: 
the eggs are devoured by other fishes, and the 
young parrs and smolts are killed by their 
numerous enemies. Only a very small per- 


centage of salmon is hatched; and of these a 
wofully small quantity ever reach the table. 
‘We know,” says a writer on the salmon 


question, ‘‘that the smolts go to the sea in 
millions, and the only return we get as grilse 
andsalmon is the comparatively few thousands 
that we catch. Experience proves to us that 
the produce of 12,000 salmon would-be at 
least 72,000,000 ova; and yet from this 
vast quantity of seed we have returned 
as salmon only as many fish as are 
produced from the ova of two or three fish 
—or, say one fish for 6000 ova. It is 
evident that the loss in the rivers is great. 
The amount that takes place in the sea 
we have no means of ascertaining; but we 
know that it is beyond calculation, the 
enemies of the salmon are so numerous.” 





Now, if this be so of the salmon—a fish that 
can be and is well protected, that sheds its 
spawn in the shallows of some beautiful in- 
land stream, and is endowed with an instinct 
to cover it up from its enemies—what can be 
said about the fishes of the sea, that have no 
protection, and that are constantly sur- 
rounded and preyed upon by a countless 
horde of enemies? The sea is more dan- 
gerous in proportion to the million eggs of 
the cod than the river is to the thousand 
eggs of the salmon. We question if one cod- 
fish for every ten thousand eggs reaches the 
market-place. To be convinced whither our 
fisheries are tending, we have but to look at 
that one fishery of which we have periodical 
and reliable statistics. ‘‘ We catch as many 
herring as ever” is the answer to any remons- 
trances that are made when the overfishing 
of the herring is under discusssion. Yes, we 
reply, we may take as many in number; but, 
then, look at the industry, the mileage of 
netting, and the number of boats required 
now to capture the same quantity of these 
fish that we took thirty years ago! <A boat 
has frequently to cast its nets twice in 
a night nowadays; and then it is a mere 
lottery whether or not it will hit on the 
herring. The Wick Herring Fishery of 
1820, with 604 boats, was as productive as 
the fishery of 1861, with 1100 boats and two- 
thirds more netting! The secret of the 
continuance of the herring fishery in any 
given district lies in the netting. How can 
the Wick fishermen fail to takeall the herrings 
that come into their bay when they siahily 
encompass them with a trap which is 1100 
miles in length? Some thirty years ago the 
owner of a herring-boat, when he went to 
his drying-ground, could carry his drift of 
nets in a creel on his shoulder ; now he must 
needs employ a cart. The netting at present 
required for the capture of herring would 
cover an area thirty miles square; yet the 
uantity of herrings taken is not in propor- 
tion to the increase of the agents employed. 
If the netting has been doubled of late years, 
it stands to reason, if the fish be as plen- 
tiful as before, that the take of herrings 
ought also to be doubled. 
he sea is a great food-producing farm 
that is free to all comers, there being neither 
toll nor tax to protect it. Nature sows and 
ows the seed—man has but to reap the 
arvest and pocket the proceeds; and man’s 
present idea seems to be that he should 
glean the great field so industriously as not 
to allow, if he can help it, a single animal to 
remain in order that it may reproduce 
itself. This is killing the goose for the 
golden egg with a vengeance. It is quite 
clear that, unless some steps be speedily taken 
for the regulation of our fisheries, we shall 
soon have no fish to capture. We might, at 
any rate, collect some reliable statistics as to 
the quantity of white fish taken at the 
different fishing ports, or at a selected few of 
them, and the seasons during which they are 
captured, and some account of the machinery 
employed to effect the capture—whether 
trawl nets or deep sea lines, There can be 
no difficulty in organizing machinery for 
this ing oii isfound practicable in the case 
of the herring. In a year or two these 
statistics would give us data to found upon, 
and show whether we were increasing our 
supplies or diminishing the breeding stock ; 
and, if the latter be the case, as we suspect 
would be found, then we could set to work 
to devise a remedy that would stop the evil. 








MISS POWER’S “ ARABIAN DAYS AND 
NIGHTS.”* 


Arabian Days and Nights; or, Rays from the 
East. By Marguerite A. Power. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


ROM Lulu, the monkey—who ate the 

greater part of a composition-candle, a 
pot of pomatum, a quantity of tooth-powder, 
and the remains of an unfinished dose of 
rhubarb, all without the slightest incon- 
venience — up to the coarse, easy - going 
Pasha who lets his favourites supply him 
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with sham kid gloves at £5 a dozen, and 
£700 mirrors at £10,000 each, all Miss 
Power’s characters are sketched with a firm 
clear hand that does great credit to the artist. 
There the hot-headed little horses, dirty 
lazy fellahs, fat prize-pig-like matrons, udder- 
guarded goats, sore-eyed children, &c., &c., 
clearly struggle, crouch, squat, browse, and 
beg under the glorious Egyptian sun and 
sky, or in the mysterious hareem, as scene 
after scene passes before the reader’s eye, 
with unwearying interest to him though he 
may have read dozens of books of Eastern 
travel before. And yet, though the picture 
glows with the warm light of that Eastern 
sun, and the memories of those old Arabian 
Nights that rejoiced our youth, the impres- 
sion left by Miss Power’s book is a sad one. 
For, with the instinct of her race, she has 
tried to get at the facts of the daily life of the 
people among whom she sojourned ; and these 
facts prove not cheering ones, specially those 
concerning the women, as well Levantine and 
Turk as Arab. Leaving the many other 
topics of interest in the book, we propose to 
extract an account of the feminine in- 
habitants of the land. Introduced by her 
friend Mrs. Ross, who has settled at Alex- 
andria, our authoress goes to a féte at this 
town, where she sees the fat Levantine belles 
and their fatter once-belle chaperones. One 
of the latter she sketches thus :— 


She can hardly be forty, and her smooth face 
yet bears traces of considerable comeliness. But 
the bright dark eyes are imbedded, the nose is 
sunk, the smiling mouth is buried in swelling 
flesh ; of neck there is no symptom; the head 
rests behind on a hump of fat, in front on a pro- 
turberance like the crop of a pouter pigeon. . . . 
Yet she does not seem to mind it; there she sits, 
smiling benignly, the picture of serene content- 
ment. 


These fatties have a special preference for 
French or English husbands; and the reply 
to the question ‘‘ Do such matches answer ?” 
1s— 


Cela dépend: if the man*wants a doll to play 
with ; a child who can barely read or write, and 
never does either if she can help it; who talks 
nonsense in three or four languages ; who is not 
without a talent for cookery, and who dotes upon 
dress—for which she has not a talent—he may 
get on well enough with her. Unfortunately, in a 
very few years there comes to be so very much 
of her! 


At Cairo Miss Power and her friends are 
asked to a Turkish wedding, that is, betroth- 
ment. The bridegroom is a boy of fourteen, 
son of the late Selim Pacha Titurigi; and his 
tutor gives him a week’s holiday to get 
married in. The bride is sixteen, a woman 
in body though not in mind, and her chief 
duty seems to be to sit on a table and be looked 
at. The visitors are received by a set of 
ladies—of all colours, from black to fair, few 
young, and fewer still good-looking, a few 
handsomely attired, others mere bundles of 
old clothes—of whom one quietly takes off 
Mrs. Ross’s pretty bracelet and asks her to 
make her a present of it. Pipes and chat go 
on from five till twilight, and then they are 
led into the presence of 


what appeared to me at the first glance some 
glittering image or idol, seated in the corner of 
the room on a high triangular divan of state, 
covered with crimson satin embroidered in gold. 
This was the bride. Round her neck was a 
gorgeous necklace of pearls, emeralds, and 
diamonds, and, strange to say, on her chin, 
and on either cheek, diamonds were stuck in 
little clusters —I suppose with some paste or . 
gum. 


For an hour and a half the poor bride sits 
to be stared at, taking no notice of any one. 
Afterwards, leaving the bride, they adjourn to 
dinner ; a slave tears off strips from a turkey’s 
breast for them, and numerous nondescript 
dishes are tasted. A determined-looking 
dame takes possession of Miss Power’s locket- 
bracelet, and asks her for a lock of her hair 
to put in it, and keep for a keepsake and 
tender souvenir of her! At last comes a 
message from Mr. Ross that it is time to go, 
and the ladies depart. Setting aside the 
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Turkish women’s fancy for their visitors’ | 
bracelets, Miss Power says :— 
‘  T{he manners of these women are precisely those 
of children; children who lived alife of perpetual 
idleness, who were for the most part considerably 
bored thereby, and who were pleased and amused 
to get hold of anything in the way of novelty, 
and disposed to be kind and courteous to the 
strangers who brought them a new sensation. 


Of course the blame for their present posi- 
tion is laid on their shoulders—as here, too, 
the weak are always blamed for the faults 
of the strong; and 

Halim Pacha, brother to the Viceroy, said to a 
friend of mine, “Some of our women complain 
that we care little for them individually, and ask 
why European husbands are content with one 
wife, to whom they can be fond and faithful. But 
how is it possible for us to attach ourselves seriously 
to one of our women? They have nothing to 
win respect and regard ; they know nothing, they 
do nothing, they understand nothing, they think 
of nothing; they are mere children, utterly 
foolish, ignorant, and uncompanionable ; we can- 
not Jove them in your sense of the word.” True, 
O Pasha! but whose fault is it ? 


Of the Arab women our authoress sees only 
the outward ways: they are only fellah-ahs, 
fellahs’ or working men’s wives, and ‘‘ about 
as ugly a set of women, looking only at their 
faces,“as I was ever among.” But their 
general bearing is highly graceful, their 
make slender, and they are seen to perfection 
when carrying their large water-pots, or 
goullas, on their heads. They seem, how- 
ever, to be greatly in want of that famous 
tract of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
‘‘ How to Manage Baby,” for ‘‘ the children 
are generally very ugly and dirty, with lean 
limbs and great stomachs, and they seldom 
escape ophthalmia, which not unfrequently 
causes the loss of at least one eye. You may 
often see them wrapped in a few rags lying 
on the wet ground outside the mud nt. 
while the woman is engaged in washing, 
cooking, or winnowing beans or barley, all 
of which operations she performs squatted on 
the earth. She never either sits or stands at 
any employment.” But though the sad con- 
dition of women in the East, and the dread 
‘* indolence, indifference, immutability, fatal- 
ism—those great curses that lie on the heads 
of all, and never, never will be shaken off’ — 
are fully brought out in Miss Power’s book, 
yet the variety of beings and topics treated in 
it, and its admirable style, render it one of 
the most interesting books we have seen for 
along time. We have Cairo with ‘‘ the sense 
it gives of a new phase of life, of totally new 
sensations, of vastness, of immutableness, of 
the past and present blended into one, of the 
‘thousand years as one day, the one day asa 
thousand years ;’”’ Buckle, the most brilliant, 
inexhaustible, and versatile of talkers; whirl- 
ing dervishes in their maddened rocking; 
the English travelling-snobs, Brown and 
Browness; the hero Outram; the Italian 
assassins in Alexandria; Turkish dealers; 
flame-winged flamingoes; gorgeous point- 
setias ; trees of roses ; convolvuli vast in size, 
divine in colour ; camels, dromedaries, lions, 
Jews, and giraffes; a princess always smok- 
ing; her adopted daughter in a pink satin 
tunic and a cage; the Prince of Wales; 
lovely-eyed Maltese girls, &., &c., &e. ; and, 
at last, the hurry of Paris, and the cold, 
plashy streets of London. Certainly our fogs 
and mud are not a pleasant change from a 
scene like this :— 


The brilliancy and clearness of the atmosphere 
are Deyond all description, particularly of an even- 
ing, just before the brief twilight veils the world. 
Often as we returned from our drive, about half- 
past five or six o’clock, I used to gaze in rapture 
on the sight presented to us. Unspeakably clear 
and distinct lies the outline of the low sand ridges, 
dark against a “ daffodil sky,” varying into rose, 
blue, and pale lilac ; black, and still, and sharp, as 
though cut in metal, stand up the bare stems and 
smote summits of the palms on a background of 

urning gold, like the heads of saints in the old 
Byzantine pictures ; and presently, out of the dark 
blue above, grows into brilliance a glitterin 
crescent, with one large diamond of a star. A 
the East is in that picture (p. 86). F. 





ENGLISH SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
GERMAN CRITICS, 


Geschichte des “Self-Government” in England. 
Von Dr. Rudolf Gneist. (Berlin: Julius 
Sprenger.) 

The English Constitution. By Dr. Edward Fischel. 
Translated by Richard Jenery Shee. (Bos- 
worth and Harrison.) 


NY intelligent Englishman, if requested 
by a foreign friend to give an account 

of our Constitution, would, without doubt, 
begin a disquisition more or less prolix and 
accurate, according to the extent of his infor- 
mation and ability, about the Crown, the 
Lords, and the House of Commons. Whilst, 
in taking this course, he would follow in the 
footsteps of great authorities, he could not 
fail to feel that, even supposing he were 
enabled to give a clear yersion of the know- 
ledge derived from Hallam or from May, still 
he was doing little to remove the perplexities 
of any foreigner desirous of entering into the 
nature and action of the English government. 
The greater part of the political and social 
life of the country has, even in the days of 
modern centralization, but slight direct con- 
nexion with the action of the central govern- 
ment. Criminals are put on trial—the peace 
is kept—towns are improved—paupers fed, 
with little direct intervention on the part 
of government. That this should be so, 
seems, to those educated under the in- 
fluence of English habits, so much in the 
natural course of things as hardly to deserve 
or require remark; but our supposed intel- 
ligent Englishman would soon find, from the 
questions of any foreign inquirer, that half at 
least of the peculiarity of English institu- 
tions consisted in the existence of those very 
arrangements which seem to him matters of 
course ; and reflection might, inall probability, 
suggest that the present powers of Parlia- 
ment and of the Crown itself were rather 
the result of the local institutions of tho 
country than the cause of the existence of 
bodies many of which had grown up when 
the name of Parliament itself was unknown. 
If any one, influenced by this idea, seeks in- 
formation amongst pagesof the mostapproved 
authorities as to the history of the scunbedion 
institutions—such as the corporations, the 
parishes, or the law-courts—which, after all, 
regulate the business of every-day life, he will 
find littleto satisfy hiscuriosity. Separate trea- 
tises, it is true, sometimes of great merit, pro- 
vide ample information for lawyers upon the 
powers and duties of all the various existing 
civil officers, from the beadle up to the sheriff; 
but we doubt whether there has hitherto 
existed any work which traces out the general 
history and the mutual connexion of all the 
bodies and institutions through which the 
English nation has developed political life. 
Curiously, though not unnaturally, the field 
of investigation which has been left almost 
untouched by Englishmen has recently been 
assiduously cultivated by foreign labourers. 
Two German writers have devoted especial 
attention to the complex machinery of what, 
in the most extended sense, we call the 
English constitution. A mere glance at 
the index of Dr. Fischel’s work shews 
how wide is the conception which the new 
school of writers have formed of the province 
which they have undertaken to explore. 
He does not of course neglect those subjects 
upon which other historians have bestowed 
an almost exclusive attention. The rights 
of Parliament, the prerogatives of the Crown, 
are, as it were, the salient points of our 
system of government, and run no danger of 
being overlooked by the most careless ob- 
server ; but Dr. Fischel gives not much more 
than the seventh part of his book to the 
growth of the parliamentary system. The 
political rights of persons, the nature of the 
civil government, the influence and extent 
of municipal and local bodies, the state of 


the judicature and the church, are the topics | 
which fill the greater number of his pages. | 


He has, however, failed to grasp his subject 
asa whole. Each of the separate compo- 
nents of the English constitution he has 
studied industriously and analysed accu- 
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rately ; but he has neglected to observe their 
mutual relations. He has, therefore, failed to 

roduce anything like a history. His book 
1s a sort of dictionary of English institutions— 
a useful and accurate work of reference; but 
it is nothing more. Its merits would, how- 
ever, claim for it further notice, had not 
Dr. Gneist produced a_ treatise which, 
while it exhibits all the excellencies to be 
found in the essay of his countryman 
and his rival, has peculiar excellencies 
which will, we suspect, make it for a 
long time the standard authority on English 
institutions. 

Dr. Gneist, like Dr. Fischel, takes in the 
whole extent of his theme. He has contrived, 
with really wonderful skill, to collect together 
a mass of minute information on the social, 
political, and religious life of England, from 
the period of the Saxon conquest down to 
the death of George III., in support of a 
historical theory which, if pushed further 
than the facts of the case warrant, yet does 
actually go far to explain the peculiar develop- 
ment of the English constitution, and at any 
rate gives singular unity toa number of facts 
which seem of little importance till looked at 
in connexion with each other. Dr. Gneist’s 
theory, which he repeats again and again 
under different forms, is that constitutional 
government, in the restricted sense in which 
it is generally understood, must, if it be any- 
thing else than a sham, be the result and, as 
it were, the last fruit of local self-govern- 
ment; and that local self-government can 
take root and flourish only amongst a nation 
which has thoroughly learned to associate 
political rights with the performance of civil 
duties. It is, he believes, the one essential 
peculiarity of the English people that, 
throughout their history, they have with 
more or less success endeavoured, almost 
unconsciously, to. make rights and duties 
tbsolutely correlative. Whenever the nation 
has flourished, then, according to Dr. 
Gneist, it will be found on investigation 
that those who served the state ruled 
the state; whilst, in periods of cala- 
mity, it will as invariably be dis- 
covered that cither classes had obtained 
power without rendering a due amount of 
service, or that bodies who actually performed 

ublic duties had not obtained the recognised 
influence to which they hadaclaim. How 
far this theory is borne out by facts nothing 
but a most elaborate study of Dr. Gneist’s 
work, and of the authorities on which he 
relies, can prove; but it is at least manifest 
that his view of English progress enables 
him to look at the course of our history with 
more impartiality than was possible to any 
historian who saw in the whole growth of most 
complex institutions nothing but the vary- 
ing phases of a long duel between Crown and 
people—which, from the Whig point of view 
at least, seemed a sort of gigantic game of 
fox and goose, in which the royal fox, start- 
ing with every advantage, was at last, by the 
combined energies of the feeble Commons, 
reduced to the inactive and innocuous dig- 
nity of a constitutional monarch. Gneist 
thinks he can trace a real law of progress 
—violated at times by the Crown, at times 
by the people; and can sympathize with 
every one, whether he be king or commoner, 
who attempts to make the nation obey the 
principles on which all true freedom rests. 

It is difficult to single out for special praise 
or criticism separate portions of a work con- 
structed with great artistic skill, so as to form 
a whole in which each part bears a distinct 
relation to the other portions. Some notion 
can be conveyed to those who have not read 
Dr. Gneist’s writings of the result and nature 
of his researches by pointing briefly to the 
view he takes of three most important periods 
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‘his immediate I r 
| is due rather to indolence in searching 


of English history. The Norman conquest 
has too long been looked upon as a period 
of historical darkness; and Dr. Gneist suffi- 
ciently proves, what even ordinary students 
had begun to suspect, that, if little is known 
about the system of administration created by 
William the Conqueror, and carried out by 
successors, our ignorance 
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for information than to any absence of 
sources from which knowledge may be de- 
rived. Light is the more needed at this 
point of history because Thierry has suc- 
ceeded in substituting in the popular mind 
absolute error in the place of conscious 
ignorance. ‘The Norman government, with 
all its defects and harshness, had two great 
merits. Its first was that it was powerful 
enough to preserve the peace of the realm; 
its second, that it enforced on all men, high 
and low, service to the state. If England 
was thoroughly drilled, Norman drilling had 
at least this merit, that it disciplined the 
nobles no less than the common people. The 
financial arrangements of the early Norman 
kings formed the very core of their system of 
administration; and readers who cannot in- 
spect Doomsday-book or the rolls of the 
Exchequer can now learn from Dr. Gneist 
how strangely judicial and financial arrange- 
ments were blended together, and how the 
rigorous exactions of William and his suc- 
cessors enabled the government to exercise 
an amount of power unknown in that age to 
the rulers of any country on the continent, 
and gave rise to those judicial institutions 
which have gradually spread one law through- 
out the length and breadth of England, and 
which, even at their first origin, accustomed 
the people to take part in the administration 
of justice. 

The period which elapses between the 
accession of Edward I. and the commence- 
ment of the Wars of the Roses may compare 
in interest with any era in English history. 


that time a form from which they have never 
greatly deviated. The period was, moreover, 
one of national prosperity, followed by a time 
of grievous national calamity. Ordinary 
historians scarcely succeed in explaining 
either the good fortune or the catastrophes 
of the age. Dr. Gneist assigns as causes for 
the national well-being the admirable ar- 
rangements by which the national militia 
was raised into a force which counterbalanced 
the power of the great lords and gave victory 
to English armsabroad, and therightsattained 
by the Commons, which flowed in his view as 
a natural consequence from the general par- 
ticipation in military service. The calamities 
which succeeded an age of prosperity are, he 
holds, traceable in part, of course, to the weak- 
ness of particular kings; but, in a greater de- 
gree, to the inherent difficulty of allowing the 
existence, side by side with a national militia, 
of large bodies of armed retainers kept in 
the pay of private nobles. Another cause of 
social disarrangement has, if Dr. Gneist’s 
views be correct, been overlooked by other 
writers. He shows that, during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, small boroughs 
obtained an amount of parliamentary influ- 
ence greatly out of proportion to their social 
importance. To this fact he traces the 
course of legislation on the subject of labour 
which commences under Edward I. Whether 
the gradual abolition of villeinage had not 
greater influence over the legislative attempts 
to keep down the price of labour than Dr. 
Gneist allows, is, at any rate, a question 
open to debate; but what he terms “the 
planless increase of the representation of 
cities” is deserving of attention, because in 
his view it caused half the defects of the 
English Constitution down to the nineteenth 
century. 

His review of the social and political effects 
of the Reformation is too lengthy and too 
interesting for reproduction within the space 
of an article. One fact, however, is so 
characteristic of the nature of Dr. Gneist’s 
work that we cannot pass it over without 
mention. Of all the changes which the 
Reformation produced, the one alteration 
which he examines with the most care is the 


revolution effected in the constitution of 


parishes. The influence of the English 
parish dates from the period of the great 
religious reform; and Dr. Gneist traces out 
the powers and prerogatives of churchwardens 
and of beadles with the enthusiastic assiduity 
with which other writers explore the limits 
of the prerogatives of the Crown. Dr. Gneist 





does right to study the minutiz of parochial 
government; and it is one of the advantages 
which a foreign critic possesses, that he is not 
deterred from examining village constitutions 
by thoughts of Bumble and of Beadledom. 








NOTICES. 


Charlie Thornhill ; or, the Dunce of the Family. 
A Novel. By Charles Clarke. In Three Volumes. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—A very good man’s novel 
this is, by a man who knows school-life, hunting 
and racing life in Ireland, England, at Baden, &c., 
and the life of rich sporting men in town. The 
hero Charlie—whose distinguishing feature as a 
boy “was a lively distaste to every species of 
learning,” and who was therefore christened ‘“ The 
Dunce of the Family” —is made the protector and 
part-reformer of his elder and more brilliant 
brother Tom, who takes to gambling and dis- 
graces himself, till the death (as he and the reader 
believe) of his love Alice Dacre brings him to re- 
pentance. Tom then produces a book, “ Urano- 
then,” which everybody reads, pounds the whole 
field out with the fox-hounds one day, has the 
entire run to himself, and then finds that the Alice 
Dacre who died was only an old aunt of seventy, 
while the real Alice, his love, who had refused him 
when a gainbler, is alive, and will marry him now 
that he is a penitent. Charlie, meantime, has 
turned banker, has had the family estate of 
Thornhills settled on him by an old friend of his 
father’s, and has married Edith Dacre, the other 
sister of Teddy Dacre, whose life he had saved at 
school while bathing. Edith’s life he had saved, 
too, while out hunting. The book opens with a 





- . : : ; . | fair fight between Charlie and a baker’s boy, who 
The institutions which now exist received at | ~ y> ‘ 


by the advice of his backer, a celebrated dog’s- 
meat man, retires from the contest, knocked com- 
pletely out of time. Then comes an Irish gen- 
tleman-rider’s race, a challenge to the Thornhills’ 
father, his murder by mistake for his challenger 
(Kildonald), who was to have been robbed by 
some Irish peasants, a boys’ steeple-chase, London 
life, gambling, a little party at the “Star and 
Garter” at Richmond, dog-stealers’ life in Shore- 
ditch, hunting in The Shires, a very good steeple- 
chase won by Charlie ; life, gambling, and racing at 
Baden ; the denouement of the plot ; and a happy 
end. What do you want more? The brilliant, 
showy sinner is reformed, and put in the second 
place; the quiet, steady-fighting and riding dunce 
(as he is called) is put in the first, remakes his 
family, and does justice, nay, mercy, to his enemies. 
The principal murderer hangs himself; the acces- 
sory breaks his back while pursuing him; and 
Kildonald, who had challenged Charlie’s father, 
has to thank the son for the rescue of his daughter. 
Any one who cares for horses and idle young 
men’s life will enjoy the book and its characteristic 
sketches. 

Joan Carewe; A Novel, by E. M. O. L. 
Three Volumes, Newby), is sent forth by its 
(evidently) authoress, ‘a poor, frail thing, indeed, 
to encounter a rough world; but one that an 
earnest heart has fathered, an earnest hand has 
penned.” We have no disposition to ridicule 
earnestness, however misdirected its aim may be ; 
but we do beg the writer to consider whether she 
might not have employed her time better in 
teaching, reading stories to old women, or helping 
to amuse children, than in composing and getting 
printed three volumes of such milk-and-water talk 
and description and unnatural plot as her present 
book contains. John -Earnshaw, a selfish man, 
determined to marry a rich wife and worry her 
to death, makes love to his cousin Anastasia till 
she is madly enamoured of him. Then, finding 
that she will not have enough money, he flings her 
over for her friend, Joan Carewe, whom he believes 
to be wealthy. Joan is really in love with Martin 
Glyn; but John Earnshaw has got a written pro- 
mise of marriage from her, holds her to it, and will 
not give her up to his rival. To prevent a duel 


between the two, Joan marries Earnshaw ; and, | 
The writer believes the heavenly bodies to be “ The 


according to his plan, he does worry her to death, 
breaking her heart by continuous oppression. 
Such love as John could feel he has all along given 
to Amy Wilson, a slight, gentle creature, who in- 
stinctively shrank from him. She proves to be 
the step-sister of Joan, the daughter of her father 
by his first wife, a village girl; and the father 
is produced in time to save Joan’s fortune going 
to her brutal husband, who dies from the effects 
of continued dissipation. Joan's boy is brought 
up by her step-sister, Amy, and Martin Glyn; and 
Martin describes their share in his education as 
follows :—‘* My iniluence has been by precept— 
yours by example; and a pennyweight of the latter 
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is worth a whole pound of the former. I have 
done as much as I was able; Joan gave me this 
work, and it has been the great distraction of my 
life to follow her wishes. But to you belongs the 
chief praise, with a reverent mention of the Higher 
Agency, without whose aid all earthly efforts must 
be so utterly vain and futile. I have been but a 
willing accessory at best.” Can one be surprised, 
after this, to come on “the sublime Majesty of 
Infinity sat on the pale arch of the untinted 
Heavens.” 

Wayfe Summers. By Thomas Archer. (Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.)—Mr. ARCHER tells us in his 
preface that he neither “ invites praise nor defies 
censure,” and acknowledges that ‘ his book is full 
of faults.’ In this confession he tells the 
truth ; but not the whole truth. The faults in his 
book are manifold; but they are redeemed by 
occasional glimpses of real descriptive power, and 
by a remarkable simplicity of thought and feeling. 
The story is slight enough, and would have made 
a pretty tale for a volume one quarter of the size. 
Everything ends happily; and, though we never 
make out what all the mystery was about, we 
have no doubt it was necessary to bring forth the 
inner life of Miss Summers. The story of Wayfe’s 
childhood, though reminding us too closely at 
times of Jane Eyre, is vividly told; and, if Mr. 
Archer would avoid sensational episodes, for 
which he possesses no especial aptitude, and keep 
to descriptions of quiet life, he might produce, we 
think, anovel really worth reading. 


Miscellanies, Historical and Biographical ; 
being a Second Series of Essays, Lectures, and 
Reviews. By William Sidney Gibson, M.A., &e. 
(London: Longman ; Newecastle-upon-Tyne: F. 
and W. Dodsworth, and R. Robinson. Pp. 385.)— 
TuEsE Miscellanies are reprints chiefly from 
“ Bentley’s Magazine.” The author has so keen an 
eye for the picturesque, and so warm a feeling for 
colour, and spreads before us his biographical and 
historical knowledge in a form so readable, that 
we think him perfectly warranted in thus collecting 
his Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. Biographically, 
he ranges from “ Augustus Ceesar” to “ Professor 
Edward Forbes ;’ while under the Scientific 
Division we have such papers as “ Mineral 
Springs—their Medicine at Mythology,” “ Rivers 
and their Associations,” ‘“* Hail-storms and their 
Phenomena,” “Science and Royalty under High- 
land Skies,” &e., &e. In the “ Topographical” 
series the author handles with equal interest such 
subjects as “Auckland Castle,” ‘ Finchall’s 
Priory,” “Byron at Newstead,” “The Percy’s 
Stronghold—Alnwick Castle,” &c. Considerable 
research, judgment, and taste characterize every 
division of his book. 

‘ableau from Geology. Sonnet-Stanza Sketches, 
and other Poems. By Matthew Brydie. (Hardwicke. 
Pp. 148.)—Tue author tells us in his short 
preface “that this volume has been quite a quarter 
of a century in collecting.” He “does not say, 
however, that he has not written more; he only 
hopes that what he has retained may not still 
prove to the eyes of the critic—no light matter in 
verse—an error in quantity.” In a note affixed to 
his “Tableau,” the author, moreover, says, “1 
profess myself a follower and profound admirer 
of Dr. McCausland’s demonstration, on geological 
grounds, that Moses’ account of the Seven days 
of Creation is a divinely inspired narrative, and 
resolves itself into nothing less than a remarkable 
prophecy of the scientific discoveries of a future 
age.” Firm in this theory, Mr. Brydie, with 
religious fervour, and in blank verse suggestive of 
Pollok’s “ Course of Time,” extends his “‘ Tableaw” 
over some forty-five pages. The rest of the book 
is mae up of “ Sonnets and Fragments,” some of 
them nervous in diction, and most of them musical 
in ring. 

The Many Mansions in the House of the Father, 
Scripturally Discussed and Practically Considered. 
By G. 8. Faber, B.D. (Brown & Co. Pp. 456.) 
—Tuis thick volume is inscribed to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and contains a prefatory 
memoir of the author by Francis A. Faber, B.D. 


Many Mansions,” and that Heaven will be the 
Earth renewed, and not a ‘moral but a material 
heaven, as “ after the Resurrection we shall exist 
in a solid material bedy.” He believes, more- 
over, that angels are like man, and are spirits com- 
bined with matter ; and that “the Place ” of what 
he calls ‘“‘ Penal Confinement” is in the bowels of 
the earth, while “the Intermediate State ’’ (which 
he by no means confounds with Purgatory) “ is 
immediately under the Surface of the Earth.” 
In support of these and kindred views he brings 
erudition and scriptural and church authority, and 
he argues out his case very calmly. 
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A History of the Origin of the Mysteries and | 
Doctrines of Baptism and the Eucharist. By | 
John Rawlings. (Bennett. Pp. 223.)—Tuis 
author is also learned in the Fathers, and propounds 
views which will not be universally accepted 
by the orthodox. “Christian Communion” he 
regards as “ Spiritual,” not “Sacramental ;” and 
he believes that “‘ Water Baptism cannot claim a 
Divine Sanction.” He says it was not substi- 
tuted for circumcision, and that, “although forms 
and ceremonies were sanctioned under the Leviti- 
cal law, they were not so under the Gospel.” He 
seeks to trace how a philosophic Paganism and 
Judaism came to be mixed up in the Catholic 
Church ; and he alleges that the Scriptures furnish 
no ground for belicf in the Baptismal regeneration 
maintained by the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England. Christ’s baptism, he says, is in all 
cases the baptism of the Spirit, and salvation 
depends, not on eating and drinking, but on faith. 


Brief Biographies of Inventors of Machines for 
the Manufacture of Textile Fabrics. By Bennet 
Woodcroft, F.R.S. (Longman. Pp. 51.)—Tuisex- 
cellent little volume is appropriately dedicated to 
Joscph Whitworth, Esq., F.R.S., and contains 
succinct biographical sketches of John Kay, in- 
ventor of the Fly Shuttle; Richard Arkwright ; 
Samuel Crompton, inventor of the Mule; Edmund 
Cartwright, inventor of the Power Loom ; Joseph 
Jacquard; Williem Radcliffe, inventor of the 
Dressing Machine; Richard Roberts, inventor 
of the Self-acting Mule; Joshua Heilmann, in- 
ventor of the Combing Machine ; and Lewis Paul, 
inventor of the Spinning Machine. 

The Laureate Wreath, and other Poems. By 
John Edmund Reade. (Longman. Pp. 272.) 
—Tu1s goodly octavo is adorned with a portrait of 
the author, nicely engraved by Holl after Brig- 
stoke. The author’s poetry may be read in his 
face—observant, gentle, musical, and the verse 
flowing. We like best his shorter pieces, and 
among these his ‘‘ Three Ages,” ‘‘ The Natural 
Faith,” and “ The Ancestral Legend.” 


Christ the Lord, the Revealer of God, and the 
Fulfilment of the Prophetic name Jehovah ; with 
a Reply to Bishop Colenso on the name “ Jehovah.” 
By Thomas Tyler, B.A., author of “Jehovah the 
Redeemer God.” (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; 
Edinburgh: J. Menzies. Pp. 160.)—ANoTHER 
contribution to the Colenso literature from the 
orthodox point of view. The writer thinks it 
“requisite to show distinctly that the Old Testa- 
ment is not to be looked upon as wholly discon- 
nected from the revelation of God in Christ, but 
that the Gospel is united to the Law by a bond 
which cannot be sundered.” In this vein he 
gives a long, verbal criticism “On the Name of 
Jehovah.”—In quite another, though not less 
reverent spirit, writes Mr. David Duncan in his 
pamphlet, Can an Outward Revelation be Perfect ? 
Reflections upon the Claim of Biblical Infallibility. 
(Bennett. Pp. 28.) tie is, on the whole, a warm 
defender of Colenso, and in this, as well as in 
another pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Lssays and Reviews :” 
a Lecture Delivered at the Manchester Friends 
Institute (Manchester : Slater ; London : Bennett, 
pp. 31), writes in a tone of Christian Catho- 
licity.—The Customs of the Dissenters, being 
Seven Papers Reprinted from the Christian Spec- 
tator (Wlliot Stock, pp. 142), treats of such topics 
as “ Ancient and Modern Independency,” “ Non- 
conformist Cliurch Finance,” “ Influential Dis- 
senters,’ “ Modes of Obtaining Ministers,” &c. 
Among our other pamphlets we find “ Zhe Teach- 
ing of a Silent Preacher.” (Bell and Daldy. 
Pp. 30.) It is a religious criticism of Holman 
Hunt’s “Finding of Christ in the Temple.” 
—A Manual of Family Devotions, arranged from 
the Book of Common Prayer, (The National 








Society’s Depository, pp. 76), is a neat little 
volume with red ruled margins, tooled binding, | 
elegant and clear type. 
_ Among our secular pamphlets, a noteworthy one | 
is The Family Alliances of Denmark and Great | 
Britain, from the Earliest Times to the ‘Present. | 
By John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. (Nichols and | 
Sons. Pp. 45.) The tract is illustrated with | 
some capitally executed blazons of arms, con- 

tains much heraldic, family, and historic lore, | 
and comes before the public most opportunely.— | 
The Supply of Cotton from India, by F. C. | 
Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry (P. 8. King, pp. 40), | 
is a pamphlet dedicated to Mr. John Bright as 
“the man most capable of grasping the magni- 
tude of the Indian question, and who has done 
most to make that question his own.” Mr. Brown | 
urged his present tiews twenty-five years ago 
both in London and Manchester. These views 
are mainly that we need not and ought not to be 
dependent on America for cotton; and that, to 


place the cotton supply upon a healthy basis, 
industrially, socially, and fiscally, “ we ought to 
make Indian cotton land-tax free for a given time.” 
—We have another pamphlet on a similar subject, 
entitled The True Interpretation of the American 
Civil War, and of England's Cotton Difficulty ; 
or, Slavery from a Different Point of View. By 
Onesimus Secundus. (Triibner. Second Edition. 
Pp. 47.) The “different point of view” of One- 
simus Secundus is that, as slavery is a Di- 
vine institution, “we must abandon the doc- 
trine of emancipation,’ and do our best to 
ameliorate the condition of the negro as he is. 
The Serbo- Turkish Question, by a Servian 
(Raynell, pp. 32), will interest all those who are 
anxious to study the political relations between 
the Servian and Turkish Governments.—Austra- 
lia: What it is, and what it may be. A Lecture 
by Sir Richard E. MacDonnell, C.B., late Go- 
vernor-in-Chief of South Australia, (Dublin, 
Hodges and Smith, pp. 68), is illustrated by a 
map, and may be read usefully by all intending 
emigrants, or those interested in the commer- 
cial capabilities of the country. The lecture 
was originally delivered before the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
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svo., pp. 320. Newby. 10s. 6d. 


TROLLOPE (T. —“~ Y Giulio Malatesta: a Novel. 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 958. Chapman and 
Hall. 31s. 6d. 

Wa.rorp (Edward, M.A.) Shilling Baronetage for 1863, 
32mo., cl. sd. Hardwicke. 1s. 

Watrorp (Edward, M.A.) Shilling House of Commons 
for 1863. 32mo. Hardwicke. 1s. 

Watrorp (Edward, M.A.) Shilling Peerage for 1963. 
32mo. Hardwicke. 1s. 

Woopcrort (Bennet, F.R.S.) Brief Biographies of 
Inventors of Machines for the Manufacture of Textile 
Fabrics. Post 8vo. pp.xv—5l. Longman. 2s. 6d. 

Wricur (Josiah, M.A.) Seven Kings of Rome. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. xi—137. Macmillan. 3s, 


JUST READY. 


Arnsworta (W. H.) Lord Mayor of London. New 
Edition. Cr.8vo. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 
AttocetneR Wrona. By Author of “ World’s Fur- 
niture.” Three Vols. Post 8vo. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 
BERKELEY (Rev. M. J.) Handbook of British Mosses. 
, Bvo. LDL. Reeve. 21s. 
Biaes (F. W.) Two Testimonies and last Objections of 
Rationalism. Cr.8vo. Hamilton. 3s. 
BROTHERTON (Mrs.) Respectable Sinners. Three Vols. 
Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 
Buckner (Dr. A.) French Reader. Second Edition. 
12mo. Williams and Norgate. 1s. 6d. 
Buckianp (Frank T.) Fish Hatching. Cr. 8vo. 
Tinsley. 5s. 
Carey (M.L. M.) Four Months in a Dahabééh. 8vo. 
Booth. 15s. 
Cuarrers (W.) Marks and Monograms on Pottery 
and Porcelain. 8vo. Bickers. 12s. 
CuHAMBERS’s HousenoLpD SHAKESPEARE. Volume 
IX. Sm. cr. 8vo. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 
CHAMBERS’S NARRATIVE SERIES OF STANDARD 
— Books. Book VI. Feap.8vo. Chambers. 
s. 
CoGutan’s Illustrated Guide tothe Rhine. Eighteenth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Triibner. 2s. 6d. 
Danvy (W.C.) Legends of the Lentil and the Ley. 
Cr. 8vo, Bell and Daldy. 9s. 
EVANGELICAL Tueory (The); or, Christianity not 
Theism in Acceordance. Cr. 8vo. Tresidder. 1s. 6d. 
FAMILY Frrenp (The). Vol. Midsummer, 1863. Cr. 
8vo. Ward and Lock. 3s. 6d. 
Goopwin (Harvey, D.D.) Hands, Head, and Heart. 
Feap. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 2s, 6d. 
Hanna (Rev. Dr.Wm.) Last Day of our Lord’s Passion. 
Eighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. Edmonston, 5s 
Historic CHARACTER OF THE PENTATEUCH VIN- 
DICATED. Second Edition. 8vo. Skeffington. 6s. 
HovusEHOLD PROVERBS ror Every One. Feap. 8vo. 
J. F. Shaw. 1s. 
HovusEHOLD PROVERBS FOR MEN. Feap. 8vo. J. F. 
Shaw. 1s. 
James (G.P.R.) Darnley. New Edition. Feap. 8yo. 
Routledge. 1s. 
Macautay (Lord). Public Life of. By Rev. Fred. 
Arnold. Second Edition. Post 8vo. Tinsley. 7s. 6d. 
MEDITATIONS ON Lire AND 1Ts Retiaious Duties. 
From the German. 8vo. Triibner. 10s. 6d. 
Mrcnetet (J.) History of the Roman Republic, by 
Hazlitt. New Edition. Post 8vo. Bohn. 3s. 6d. 
Moore (B. T.) Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. 
Feap. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 5s. 
Norton (Hon. Mrs.) Lost and Saved. Third Edition. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 
O’Brien (J. T., D.D.) On the Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith only. Third Edition. 8vo. Macmillan. 12s. 
PENTATEUCH AND THEOLOGY oF OLD TEesTAMEN?, 
ysis of. Cr. 8vo. Grattan. 3s. 6d. 
Puncu. Reissue. Vol. XXVIII. 4to. Office. 5s. 
Pycrorr (Rev. J.) Dragon's Teeth, Two Vols. Post 
' Bvo. Booth. 21s. 





Rartway Lrprary. Mauleverer’s Divorce. Feap. 8vo. 
Routledge. 2s. 

Spicer (H.) Strange Things among us. Post 8vo. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 64d. 
STaNDARD (The) of the Cross among the Flags of the 
Nations. By V.M.8. Cr. 8vo. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
Srannope (Earl). Miscellanies. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. Murray. 5s. 6d. 

Sran ey (A. P., D.D.) Lectures on the Jewish Church 
Second Edition. 8vo. Murray. 16s. 

Srevens (E. T.) and Hoxe (C.) Grade Lesson Books. 
Second Standard. 12mo. Longman. ls. 

TAKEN UPON Trust. Second Edition. Three Vols, 
Post 8vo. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 

Tuorn Tree (The): a History of Thorn Worship. Cr. 
8vo. Nisbet. Ss. 

Tyxer (Thomas). Christ the Lord, the Revealer of God 
Cr. 8vo. Hamilton. 5s. 6d. 

Wiuiams (Monier). Indian Epic Poetry. Lectures. 
8vo. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

Winstow (Oct., D.D.) Inner Life: its Nature, &c. 
Sixth Edition. Feap.8vo. J. F. Shaw. 4s. 6d. 

Woop (Mrs. Henry). Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. New 
Edition. One Vol. Cr.8vo. Bentley. 6s. 

Youne Lire; Its Chances and Changes. Two Vols. 
Post 8vo. Skeet. 2s. 








MISCELLANEA. 


ee evening lecture at the Royal Institution on 
Friday, the 5th of June, is to be by Mr. 
Ruskin: the subject—* The Alps of Savoy.” 


Tue flint-hatchet difficulty is at last settled. 
A popular curate in Hertfordshire, in a lecture 
lately on the connexion between geology and the 
Bible, said that these flint hatchets had been a 
difficulty to some people, but for his part he had 
not the slightest difliculty in the matter; he had 
no doubt that they were made by the Fallen Angels. 


AN artificial slate, for use in schools, &c., is 
spoken of as invented by a Mr. J. N. Pierce. 
Almost any material may be coated with this slate, 
as with a wash, and then written or drawn on. 
The wash may be put on paper or linen, which 
may be rolled up. 

Paper is being made from wood in the United 
States on a largish scale. A beam of timber is 
sliced up by steam, and paper made of the stuff. 
So says the Paper Trade Review ; which adds that 
the Boston Courier is now printed on paper so 
made of wood-fibre. 


In aid of the Shakespeare Fund, established in 
1861, for the preservation of objects illustrative of 
the Life and Works of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avyon, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are to give 
recitations from Shakespeare and other English 
poets at St. James’s Hall, on Friday evening, 
June 26th. This will be their first and only 
reading in London, and their last public appear- 
ance in England prior to their departure for 
Australia. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Arundel 
Society is to be held on Tuesday next at the 
Rooms of the Society—Lord Elcho in _ the 
chair. From the nature of the business an- 
nounced, it is expected that the meeting will be 
an important one:in the history of the Society. 


Tur Korrespondent von und fiir Deutschland 
contains the following interesting notice from 
Turin: “ The excavations at Pompeii are carried 
on most actively. A few days ago a cradle was 
found, constructed exactly aher the same swing- 
ing-system in use now throughout Europe. 
Besides this, there were brought to light gla- 
diators’ fights, popular games, battles, &c., carved 
in wood, and moveable through an ingenious but 
simple mechanism. These exemplify better than 
any drawing the details of the motions, the 
tactics, and the mode of warfare, and also the 
extraordinary dexterity of the gladiators. This 
find has created a very great sensation.” 


Mr. BENTLEY announces the “Diary of a 
Pedestrian in Cashmere and Thibet,” by Captain 
Knight ; and the “ Life of Father Lacordaire,” by 
the Count de Montalembert. Two books on the 
the Supernatural are on the eve of publication : 
“ From Matter to Spirit : the Result of Ten Years’ 
Experience in Spiritual Phenomena,” will be 
published by Messrs. Longman & Co.; and 
Mr. Spicer’s “Strange Things among Us,” by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The Brothers 
Dalziel are preparing an illustrated edition of the 
Bible, the plates from the designs of Messrs. 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Solomon, and other 
eminent artists. - Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
have in the press a “ Military View of the Recent 
Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland,” by Captain 
C. C. Chesney, of Sandhurst College; “Revollec- 
tions and Anecdotes,” being a second series of 
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“ Reminiscences of Captain Gronow” of the 
Grenadier Guards; and “Annis Warleigh’s For- 
tunes,” by Holme Lee, and “ Leo,” by Dutton 
Cook, both in three volumes. 

From the “American Publishers’ Circular” 
for May, just received from Messrs. Triibner & 
Co., we find that Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of 
Boston, announce a “ Life of W. H. Prescott,” by 
Dr. George Ticknor, to be published in quarto, 
with illustrations ; Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, have in the press the “ History of 
Charles the Bold,’ by the late Mr. Prescott’s 
assistant, Mr. John F. Kirk; Messrs. Mason 
Brothers, of New York, will shortly publish a 
‘“‘ History of General Butler’s Campaign and Ad- 
ministration at New Orleans,” by Mr. Parton, 
whose “ Life of Benjamin Franklin” has been 
looked forward to for several years; the Hor, 
Edward Everett is completing the manuscript of 
“The Law of Nations,” a book to which the pre- 
sent state of America will furnish much new and 
curious matter; and Mr. B. J. Lossing announces 
a “History of the Rebellion.” Dr, Allibone’s 
“ Dictionary of Authors” is getting towards com- 
pletion, and the MS. of the second volume will 
soon be in the printer’s hands—the letter S., and 
the Smiths in particular (there being no less than 
680 authors of that name, of whom more than eighty 
are Johns) having been a sad stumbling-block in 
the compiler’s way. 

Messrs. Triipner & Co. havt just ready M. 
Froéhlich’s “ Lord’s Prayer ” (with an etched dedi- 
cation plate and prefatory plate and ten etched 
designs illustrative of the text), dedicated to the 
Princess Alexandra. In all these designs the 
subject proper is combined with arabesques of 
appropriate foliage. Thus, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the pimpernel and small corn-flower frame the 
design for “Give us this day our daily bread ; ” 
the palms of triumphant beatitude support the 
design for “Thy kingdom come;” thorns and 
brambles hedge in the designs appropriated to the 
averting temptation and the deliverance from evil. 
The plates are exquisitely executed from graceful 
designs. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Association of 
German Booksellers, held at Leipsic in the begin- 
ning.of this month, M. Miiller of Berlin moved 
that there should be established at Leipsic, at the 
expense of the Association, and under the title of 
* The German College of Booksellers,” an institu- 
tion where young men of the trade who have just 
finished their apprenticeship might for a year pur- 
sue a course of special instruction relating to mat- 
ters of their profession, including such subjects 
as these—the history of the sciences, of literature, 
and of the arts; bibliography; the study of 
manuscripts; the history and technology of 
bookselling, and of the industries connected there- 
with. The scheme seemed to be attended with 
practical difliculties, and amendments were pro- 
posed ; but the fact of such a motion being made 
indicates a properly high intellectual standard 
among our German brethren of the professions of 
the publisher and the bookseller. 

AmonG the answers to correspondents in the 
Journal of Horticulture of last week is the follow- 
ing, under the heading, ‘‘Cochin-China Cocks 
Paralysed ;”’ from which it would appear that 
poultry-medicine is not yet quite in a state of 
certainty. ‘The usual cause of these birds losing 
the use of their legs is the rupture of a small 
blood-vessel on the brain. ‘This generally is 
occasioned by the birds being too fat. A table- 
spoonful of castor oil, and a diet of soft food, 
chiefly boiled potatoes, abundance of lettuce leaves, 
and freedom from excitement, whether from fright 
or other cause, is the best treatment; but it re- 
quires perseverance, and there is no certainty of 
suecess.’ This is a rather hopeless look-out for 
the paralysed Cochin-Chinas. 

SPEAKING of the Newspaper Press in Germany, 
a writer in the June number of the Cornhill 
Magazine says :—‘‘ The present state of the press 
laws of Germany has not been clearly defined in 
any book that I can lay my hands on; but, as 
far I can ascertain, it is by no means satisfactory. 
A virtual censorship exists, and is intrusted to 
the police, an official of which has the power of 
seizing the whole impression of any paper that 
attacks the home Government, or the Govern- 
ment of any of the States of the Bund. If the 
attack is unusually violent, amounting to treason 
against the king or ministers, the paper may be 
sent to one of the upper courts for trial; im 
which case it has the constitutional safeguards of 
an open court and trial by jury. But the editor 
cannot appeal from the police seizure to a jury of 
his countrymen: he cannot claim the protection 
of the law unless he has done something to deserve 
its censure, His appeal goes to a superior officer 
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of the police in the first instance, and to the pre- 
sident of the district government in the second, 
If these two officials confirm the seizure, he 
has no redress, unless he chooses to bring the 
matter before the public, and be punished con- 
stitutionally for objecting to an arbitrary con- 
fiseation. To quote one of Moore's satirical 

ms, the authorities ‘always have law on their 
side.’ Their powers are highly elastic, stretching 
widely for the Government, and contracting 
closely around the subject. Not only has every 
Government this power over its own papers, but 
it can confiscate any that come from the rest of 
Germany, can prosecute strange editors in con- 
tumaciam, or lodge a complaint against them 
before their native tribunals. A short time back 
two editors of Frankfort were sentenced, in their 
absence, to a term of imprisonment in Prussia ; 
and all the Prussian officials were instructed to 
seize and imprison the said culprits if ever they 
set foot in the country. One of the senators of 
Bremen cannot come into Bavaria, because, as 
editor of a Bremen paper, he refused to give up 
the name of a Munich correspondent. This 
virtual exile may have its inconveniences, espe- 
cially if an editor shuts all the states of Germany 
against himself, as Dick Swiveller shut all the 
streets in his neighbourhood.” 

Nor an uninteresting little record is the Senior 
Proctor’s Latin speech at Oxford before the House 
of Convocation on the 15th of April last, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. Here, in 
the old academic Latin, a few items of the history 
of the University during the past year are briefly 
stated, and a few things are said that would not, 
perhaps, be said in the same way in English. 
First, the due loyal allusion is made to the royal 
marriage, and the proper allusion to the national 
calamity of the Lancashire distress. The death 
of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, as one of the 
most illustrious alumni of Christ’s, is next re- 
ferred to; and the closing notice of the statesman- 
scholar is pointed and just :—“ Ita denique reipub- 
lice gerende interfuit ut Academicus esse nunquam, 
nisi moriens, desineret.” After mentioning some 
changes of the year in the studies, &c., of the 
University, the Proctor adds—“ Yet, in what 
regards the promotion of letters, we have long 
been wholly at a stand-still in one thing, and are 
still at a stand-still; nor have we yet been able to 
find a remedy. For whom does it not grieve to 
behold this continued scantiness of pupils? For 
not by the capacity of these colleges is the proper 
size of the University to be estimated; but then 
will Alma Mater have fulfilled the due number 
of her hearers, and discharged her oflice satis- 
factorily, when she shall have received into her 
bosom a multitude of pupils in proportion to the 
multitude of Britain’s inhabitants. O happy 
University if she should have found out a way 
by which to make herself truly popular!” The 
most important items of the University expendi- 
ture of the year are then noticed—including 
£2000 spent on the new Museum, £1000 sent 
to the Lancashire Fund, and various sums devoted 
to University buildings and repairs. The mention 
of the Clarendon Press and of some changes in 
its administration leads to a notice of some of 
the more important recent publications of that 
press—among them, Chandler on Greek Accents, 
a Chinese Grammar, and the new edition of 
Bishop Hall’s Works. The concluding passages 
are on the Proctorial discipline of the University. 
“The external aspect of manners,” says the 
Proctor, “is decorous; one may almost say, 
speaking generally, vices are either hidden or 
absent (aut latent flagitia, aut absunt). Some 
have been visited with the heavier penalties, but 
few as in such a multitude. Lately, indeed, one 
example of bad conduct has become known not 
only to us but to the whole University: a youth, 
rushing into expense wrongly and disgracefully, 
and with incredible silliness, and submerged in 
debt, has most miserably deceived the hope of 
his family, whatever it was. Would that we had 
been able also to visit with some mark of censure 
one or two of his creditors! The fifth of November, 
that inveterate scandal of the year, we have trans- 
mitted, as I hope, milder than it used to be. 
That our academicians approve of better things— 
nay, that most of them are drawn unwillingly 
into trash of that kind—was sufficiently declared 
not so long ago by our conspicuous moderation 
on the day of the Prince’s nuptials. But I will 
not go on thus to excuse some of our students in 
another matter. For, in public spectacles, when- 
ever singing-men and singing-women, or some 
juggler or declaimer is performing before the 
people, that old sauciness and imsolence of man- 
ners again bursts out. Persons who elsewhere 
about in public behaving modestly, and bearing 








themselves like gentlemanly young men, these, 
when they are present at shows in this city, 
tumultuate promiscuously among the citizens and 
matrons, hindered by no sort of reverence, emitting 
smoke and noise, howling after the manner of 
savages” (inter cives et matronas, nulla reverentia 
prepediti, fumum strepitumque edentes, barbarorum 
more ululantes, promiscue tumultuantur). Tom 
Brownism, it will be seen, does not look so ill 
when expressed in Proctorial Latin. 

A Piece of news that was hardly to be expected 
from America in its present condition, but which 
is interesting nevertheless, is that, agreeably to an 
Act of last Congress, approved by President Lin- 
coln, March 4, 1863, a new Scientific Association 
has just been organized in the United (. e., 
Northern) States, under-the name of “The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences.” By the Act of Con- 
gress constituting the Society, this Academy is to 
consist of fifty persons therein named—among 
whom we note Louis Agassiz of Massachusetts ; 
A. D. Bache; J. A. Dahlgren, United States 
Navy; J. D. Dana, Connecticut; George Engel- 
mann, St. Louis, Missouri; Asa Gray, Massa- 
chusetts; A. Guyot, New Jersey; Benjamin 
Peirce, Massachusetts ; Benjamin Silliman, Con- 
necticut ; and J. D. Whitney, California. These 
fifty persons, as ordinary members, are em- 
powered to make rules and regulations, fill up 
vacancies in the body, elect foreign members, &c. ; 
and it is also enacted that “ the Academy shall, 
whenever called upon by any department of 
the Government, investigate, examine, experi- 
ment, and report upon any subject of science 
or art—the actual expense of such investigations, 
examinations, experiments, and reports to be 
paid from appropriations which may be made for 
the purpose,” but the Academy receiving no 
compensation beyond such actual expense. ‘To 
carry out the intentions of the Act a majority of 
the fifty persons so incorporated met at New 
York on the 22nd of April last, when certain 
arrangements were provisionally agreed upon. 
The Academy, it was resolved, should consist of 
two classes:—I. A CLass OF MATHEMATICS AND 
Puysics, subdivided into five sections, to wit, 
1. Mathematics; 2. Physics; 3. Astronomy, 
Geography, and Geodesy; 4. Mechanics; 5. 
Chemistry ; and II. A Cuass oF Natrurat His- 
TORY, also subdivided into five sections, to wit, 1. 
Mineralogy and Geology ; 2. Zoology ; 3. Botany ; 
4. Anatomy and Physiology; 5. Ethnology. It 
was agreed that the Academy should elect fifty 
foreign associates, with certain privileges; that 
the general officers of the Academy should be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Foreign Secretary, 
a Home Secretary, and a Treasurer—each elected 
for six years ; that there should be elected, more- 
over, annually a chairman and a secretary for each 
class; and that these nine officers, together with 
four ordinary members, annually elected, should 
form the council of the Society. The following 
were the first oflicers chosen :—GerNeRat Or- 
FICERS: President, Alexander Dallas Bache, 
Washington, D.C.; Vice-President, James PD. 
Dana, New Haven, Conn.; Foreign Secretary, 
Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass.; Home Sec- 
retary, Wolcott Gibbs, New York; Treasurer, 
Fairman Rogers, Philadelphia. Orricers or 
THE CiassEs—Class A. Mathematics and Phy- 
sics: Chairman, B. Peirce, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Secretary, B. A. Gould, Cambridge, Mass. Class 
B. Natural History : Chairman, B. Silliman, New 
Haven, Ct.; Secretary, J. S. Newberry, Ohio. 
The Academy is to hold two stated meetings in 
each year—one in January, which is always to be 
in Washington ; and one in August, which is to 
be migratory. At these meetings, it would seem, 
the proceedings are to be not unlike those of our 
British Association ; and yet ‘it is distinctly an- 
nounced that “ The National Academy of Sciences 
does not take the place of, or necessarily interfere 
with, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.” The explanation of this crea- 
tion of a new scientific association, “‘ not to inter- 
fere with” the old one, and yet to do virtually the 
same work, is probably to be sought for in the 
fact that the scientific men of the United States 
have, like the States themselves, been unfortu- 
nately disrupted into two bodies—Northerners and 
Southerners. Indeed, in the announcement of 
the creation of the Academy, in an extract from 





the May number of The American Journal of 


Science and Arts, which has been forwarded to us 
by Professor Silliman, we read these words :— 
* Born in the midst of a great political revolution, 
the National Academy of Sciences, created by the 
supreme law of the land, stands pledged to the 
power which has called it into being and to the 
world to di e its duties with fidelity. The 
members of the Academy named in the Act had 
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before them simply to accept or to decline the 
trust reposed in them, by no choice of theirs. So 
far as they have accepted their position, we feel 
justified in saying it is with a conviction that 
there were many not named on the list who might 
most properly have been there.” These words 
have a touch of sadness in them, and seem to 
mean more than at once meets the eye. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “IN MEMORIAM” STANZA. 


To the Editor of Tur Reaper. 
Grove Hill, May 23, 1863. 

Srr,—In the review of my poems, which appears 
in the present number of your paper, the critic 
comments, with sufficient severity, on my having 
employed, in certain cases, the “In Memoriam” 
stanza. After premising that this stanza was not 
invented by Tennyson, he goes on to remark that 
“every sensible poet, not wholly bereft of self- 
respect, will carefully avoid being guilty of the 
folly of adopting this metre, now that Tennyson’s 
genius has made it his own, except in the case of 
a direct invitation.” 

Now, if one is to be pilloried, it is well to be 
in good company; and it is consoling to find 
Mr. Tom Taylor and Lord Byron as senseless and 
void of self-respect as oneself—the former having 
written in the “In Memoriam,” the latter in the 
Spenserian metre. Moreover, let me remind your 
critic that, if a poet is to be called hard names 
because he adopts a metre that the genius of 
another has made his own, he will find himself 
excluded from every metre in use in English 
poetry. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Maresco PEARCE, 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


HE moon, which partially eclipsed the sun on 
the 17th instant, will in turn be totally eclipsed 
by the shadow of the earth on the evening of 
Monday next, June Ist. The first contact with 
the penumbra will be made (to an observer at 
Greenwich) at 46 min. past 9 p.m. The com- 
mencement of the total eclipse will take place at 
53 min. past 10, the middle of the eclipse being 
at 26 min. past 11. The moon will emerge from 
the shadow at 59 min. past 11, and fromthe penum- 
bra at 6 min. past 1 on the morning of the 2nd of 
June. 

WE mentioned last week that, the authenticity 
of the Abbeville jaw being established, its age 
would be the next thing to inquire into; and 
we find that this question occupied the French 
Academy at its last sitting, M. Elie de Beaumont 
expressing his opinion that the bed in which it 
was found was not diluvium, nor even alluvium, 
but simply the débris of the neighbouring hills, 
washed down by one of those torrential rains 
which occur perhaps once in a thousand years, 
The state of preservation of the bone contrasts 
strongly with that of the elephant and rhinoceros 
remains found associated with the hatchets, and 
gives great weight to this opinion. If we suppose 
the flood to Have washed down the flint imple- 
ments from the locality in which they were being 
manufactured, to have also carried with it the 
bones from a neighbouring sepulchre, and with 
more powerful action still to have washed up from 
the diluvium the fossil remains of elephas, &c., 
we can account perfectly for the facts observed, 
without being obliged to insist upon the contem- 
poraneity of man with the animals, the bones of 
which are found together in these terrains de 
transport. M. E. de Beaumont further referred 
to his geological maps, published in 1855, in 
which the Abbeville beds were thus marked, and 
stated that he believed that the ancient Abbevillois 
in question was not a fossil man at all, but dated 
simply from the Stone Age. We can readily 
imagine that, as we learn from Les Mondes, the 
sensation caused by this very decided — 

The complete ab- 
sence of worked or unworked ivory in the beds 
in which the flints are found and associated with 
Celtic remains generally was then referred to 
by M. Robert; and he asks if this fact does not 
rather show that the primitive inhabitants of 
Gaul were not contemporaneous with the extinct 
species of pachyderms. He asserts that the con- 
clusions arrived at from the study of the 
fluviatile deposits of France are not borne out in 
other lovalities—in the interior of plains, for 
instance, and on the summits of plateaux. Thus, 
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in Siberia, where the remains of elephas primoge- 
nius are sO common, no traces of worked ivory 
have been detected, any more than‘in the caves 
where osseous breccia, mingled with the products 
of human industry, is so often found. 

M. Robert proceeds—“ The natural explana- 
tion of all this is, I believe, easily given :—When 
the Celts came to the Somme, or any other 
river, to make hatchets of the stones borne down 
by the waters, they doubtless often encountered, 
associated with the rolled pebbles, the tusks of 
elephants washed out of the veritable diluvium. 
But, as this ivory was already much altered, they 
could make no use of it ; and for a similar reason 
they neglected the bones of the great pachy- 
derms, which lie in the same deposits, doubt- 
less after having tried to work them with their 
stone ag gwen as is proved by the impressions 
left by the hatchets on some of the bones which 
have been found.” M. Robert considers, therefore, 
that we have not sufficient grounds as yet on which 
to assert the contemporaneity of man with the 
extinct animals with which his remains are found 
associated. It is somewhat singular that these 
opinions, differing completely from those generally 
received, should be the first that we have to offer 
& propos of the age of the Abbeville jaw; in which 
discovery, however, we must not forget that no 
new truth or principle is involyed—a fact which, 
from the great intere:t which attaches to the fossil, 
we are apt to lose sight of. ‘The papers promised 
by our English geologists will be doubly acceptable 
after these discussions in the French Academy. 

M. Ducuarrre has recently been investigating 
the cause of the production of the colourless lilacs 
which M. Laurent has now been growing with 
success for some time. M. Laurent’s experiments 
had left it uncertain how the result was produced ; 
M. Duchartre, therefore, determined to eliminate 
one by one the agents at work. ‘The result was a 
a very unexpected one. The true cause of the 
colouring principle is neither temperature nor 
obscurity, partial or absolute, but the ozonation of 
the oxygen of the air. In the different conditions 

‘of growth there is either a disengagement or a 
formation of ozone; and this element, eminently 
electro-negative, destroys the colour in the exact 
ratio in which it is produced. If this explanation 
be the true one, practical applications of it will, 
doubtless, rapidly follow. 

A NEW method of manufacture of sulphuric acid 
has been announced to the Abbé Moigno by M. 
Morren of Marseilles, who states that, by a new 
process, he accomplishes, in one operation, the 
syntheses of sulphuric and nitric acids, the retorts 
being frosted over in a beautiful manner with the 
famous substance AZO*2S8O%, obtained with ex- 
treme facility—a vast improvement upon the 
ordinary method of production. 

WE mentioned some time ago that a Commis- 
sion had been appointed by the Préfet of the 
Seine with a view to control all the public clocks 
of Paris by a in order that the exact 
time, true to a second, should be shown by all ; 
and we pointed out the necessity for some such 
arrangement as this in London, where any one, who 
likes to take the trouble, may hear the same hour 
striking sometimes for five or ten minutes. Thanks 
to the zeal and activity of this commission, the plan 
of operation has been decided on, and the follow- 
ing arrangements are already partly completed :— 
The normal clock, and the meridian instrument 
for regulating it, will be placed in the Tower St. 
Jacques, which will be furnished with four dials, 
showing the hour, minute, and second ; seventeen 
clocks, controlled on M. Verité’s system (which we 
have already described), will be electrically con- 
nected with this principal one ; and these, in their 
turn normal clocks, giving equally the hour, 
minute, and second, will become — of depar- 
ture for the regulation of all the other public 
clocks of Paris. 

In our report a little time ago of Dr. Gladstone’s 
lecture on Fogs and Fog-Signals, the value of 
sound as a signal was alluded to; and, doubtless, 
the loss of the “‘ Anglo-Saxon,” where the installa- 
tion of a steam-trumpet, which would perhaps 
have ee it, had been suggested, may have 
brought the subject back to some of our readers. 
It is to be hoped that the Royal Commission in- 
trusted with these matters will not allow the sub- 
ject to drop, the more so as sound promises to 
Teseane useful for kindred purposes—a new 
system of signalling, under the name of tele- 
phonography, having gg Hc experimented 
upon in America by Dr. Upham of Boston, 
It is well known that telegraph operators ve 
speedily learn to read messages by “the click’ 
of the instrument, without the necessity of look- 
ing at the recorded marks. This fact sug- 
gested the practicability of communicating mes- 





sages by sound. More than a year ago Dr. 


_ Upham obtained the use of two locomotives for 


the p se of an experimental talk by the sounds 
of the steam whistle. One engine was placed near 
the station in Boston, and the other ran out to 
Prison Point, Charlestown. The day was foggy, 
but still. An alphabet to be used was agreed 
upon, and an expert telegraph operator was placed 
at each steam whistle. There was not the slightest 
difficulty in communicating, and questions and 
answers were recorded by both parties and com- 
pared. “ To remedy the very unpleasant ear-split- 
ting sound of the common steam whistle, Dr. 
Upham has attached to it several contrivances in 
the form of a bell, of a French horn or trombone, 
or a reed-fixture like a clarionet. These instru- 
ments can be made to give a very loud sound by a 
pump for forcing air, which can be easily moved 
from place to place. Dr. Upham has lately made 
many experiments with trumpets in the field, on 
foot, and on horseback, in row boats on the river 
Neuse, and with the steam whistle on the railroads 
and steamboats, and finds no difficulty in trans- 
mitting with trumpets any message, however long 
or complicated, the distance of a mile, or with the 
steam whistle the distance of three miles. 


J.N. L. 








THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


T the annual meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, over which Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison presided on Monday last, the solved problem 
of the sources of the White Nile was a subject so 
absorbing as to render the other interesting dis- 
coveries and explorations in various parts of the 
world of comparatively secondary importance. 
“Captains Speke and Grant,” said Sir Roderick, 
“by traversing a region never previously ap- 
proached by any civilized person, have solved the 
problem of ages, and have determined that the 
great fresh-water lake Victoria Nyanza, whose 
southern water-shed extends to nearly four 
degrees south of the equator, is the reservoir 
from which the sacred Bahr-el-Abiad, or White 
Nile, mainly. descends to Gondokord, and thence 
by Khartum into Egypt.” Such, in brief, is the 
great fact as now known and announced ; but the 
details, so far as they are yet known, are also full 
of interest. 

It was a favourite speculation of Bruce’s, 
when young, that he would attempt to realize 
the conjectures of Ptolemy as to the source of 
the Nile; and, as he reached man’s estate, it 
became a passion. Hence his “Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile,” and the 
five quarto volumes which he published in 
1790 giving an account of them. To an odd 
volume of these travels it is curious to trace a 
link in the chain which led to the discovery 
of the Victoria Nyanza, the great fresh-water 
sea which is now known to form the water- 
shed of the Nile. ‘“ Whilst I was yet on the 
lowest form at Tiibingen,” says Krapf, ‘“ my 
father bought me an atlas of the world ; and well 
do I recollect wondering why there should be so 
few names of places put down in the districts of 
Adal and Somali in the map of Eastern Africa ; 
and I said to myself, ‘Is there then so great a 
desert yonder, still untrodden by the foot of any 
European? What, too, if it is full of hyenas?’ 
for of these I had just been reading in an odd 
volume of Bruce’s ‘Travels,’ which had been 
lent me by a bookseller in the town.” Krapf 
refers, in the after-part of his “Travels and 
Missionary Researches,’ to this awakened desire 
to visit Africa, which was never stilled, and 
which led him to enter upon a missionary life in 
1837 in the pay of the English Church Missionary 
Society, and ultimately to settle at Rabbai Mpia, 
on the eastern coast of Africa, in 1847. Mission- 
aries are the pioneers of geographical discovery. 
“Tmustcallattention,” wrote Captain Speke in 1859, 
“to the marked fact that the Church missionaries 
residing for many years at Zanzibar are the prime 
and first promoters of this discovery. During 
their sojourn among these blackamoors they heard 
from Arabs and others constant reference to a large 
lake or inland sea, which their caravans were in the 
habit of visiting. It was a singular thing that, at 
whatever part of the coast the missionaries arrived, 
on inquiring of the travelling merchants where 
they went to, they one and all stated, to an inland 
sea, the dimensions of which were such that no- 
body could give any estimate of its length or 
width. The directions they travelled in pointed 
north-west, west, and south-west; and their ac- 
counts seemed to indicate a single sheet of water, 
extending from the Line down to 14° 8. latitude— 
a sea of about 8f0 miles in length, with an 
assumed breadth of two or three hundred miles, 
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In fact, from this great combination of testimony 
that water lay generally in a continuous line from 
the Equator up to 14° 8. latitude, and from not 
being able to gain information of there being any 
territorial separations to the said water, they 
naturally, and, I may add, fortunately, created 
that monster slug of an inland-sea in their map 
which so much attracted the attention of the geo- 
graphical world in 1855 and 1856, and caused our 
being sent to Africa.” Thus it was the maps 
of the missionaries that led to the discovery of 


_ the two great lakes—the Tanganyika or Uniamesi, 


by Captains Burton and Speke on the 3rd of 
March, 1859, and the Ukerewe, now the Victoria 
Nyanza, by Captain Speke alone on the 3rd of 
August in the same year. 

The following is Sir Roderick Murchison’s sum- 
mary of the results of these remarkable expeditions 
in 1859—“ Speke’s journey (at right angles to the 
route jointly travelled by Burton and himself to the 
Tanganyika lake, and undertaken while Burton lay 
sick at Kazeh) led him into a land where the waters 
flowed northward, and finally to the shores of a 
fresh-water sea, called the Nyanza, of great reputed 
extent. The lake was bounded to the right by 
the country of the warlike Masai race, through 


_ which no traveller can now make way; and to the 


left, but at some distance north of where Speke 
then was, by an important kingdom called Uganda. 
Speke’s furthest point lay, by astronomical obser- 
vations, about 480 geographical_miles south of 
Gondokord—the uppermost well-known point on 
the White Nile—though the exploration of occa- 
sional travellers and ivory dealers, as Peney, De 
Bono, and Miani, had reduced the distance be- 
tween the nearest points then known to white 
men to 400 miles. The assertions of travelled 
Arabs convinced Speke that the outlet of the lake 
lay far away in the north, and that it gave birth 
to the parent stream of the White Nile.” It was 
to ascertain the truth of these impressions derived 
by Captain Speke from his former expedition that 
his present expedition, in conjunction with Cap- 
tain Grant was undertaken. 

The expedition began on the 1st of October, 
1860, on which day the travellers started from the 
Kast African coast. For a time their journey was 
most inauspicious ; and the last accounts that had 
been heard of them had left them at Kazeh, far tothe 
south of the lake Victoria Nyanza, on the 30th of 
September, 1861. They had then, after great 
delays, just emerged from tribes at variance with 
each other, and had been deserted by many of 
their porters. As was natural there had been 
great anxiety as to their fate after that time, 
and Petherick’s attempt to go to their relief 
will be remembered by many. ‘The enterprising 
explorer Mr. Samucl Baker, also, having heard of 
Petherick’s disasters on the White Nile, and the 
loss of all his stores, had fitted out at his own cost 
a separate expedition, in which he was deter- 
mined, if he could not relieve the explorers, at all 
events to try to follow the White Nile to its real 
sources. Mr. Baker had made up his mind to pass 
the equator in his southward search after the 
missing travellers. He had pursued his route 
as far as Gondokord when, to his delight, he 
met the long-absent travellers on their return, 
and was the first to supply them with money, 
provisions, and boats. This was on the 15th of , 
February last ; on the 20th of February Mr. Pethe- 
rick had also arrived at Gondokord ; ere long the 
intelligence reached England that the travellers 
were safe, and that the Nile had been “ settled.” 

At the meeting on Monday last Sir Roderick 
Murchison was able to give some details from 
Speke’s journals and from a map of the region 
they had traversed. Speke’s reports, as far 
as received, he said, ‘‘date from his departure 
(Jan., 1862) from the capital of a kingdom 
called Karagwé, that abuts by one of its corners 
against the west shore of the Nyanza, at its 
southern end. Here the intelligent king gave him 
a much needed introduction for his onward 
journey, franked his expenses, and forwarded him 
with urgent and friendly recommendations to the 
powerful King of Uganda. Karagwé is a portion 
of a peculiarly interesting district. It occupies a 
shoulder of the eastern water-shed of a territory 
200 miles broad, and some 6000 feet above the 
sea level, that is studded with detached conical 
hills, one at least of which attains the height of 
10,000 feet—the Montes Lunw of Burton and 
Speke. ‘Two sources of the Nile rise in this terri- 
tory—namely, the chief feeder of the Nyanza 
Victoria, and that of another lake, the Luta Nzige. 
It seems, at length, that the Tanganyika lake is 
emptied, and not supplied, by a river at its 
southern end, and that this eflluent feeds the 
Niassa Lake, and through it, of course, the 
Nile. The northern feeder of the Tanganyika takes 
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its rise in the land of which we have been speak- 
ing. In Karagwé Speke found himself in contact 
with a superior negro race, strongly and favour- 
ably contrasting with the tribes he had previously 
seen; and Uganda, whither Speke now went, is 
inhabited by a similar race. ‘Their country lies 
along the Nyanza, and occupies a full half of both 
its western and its northern shores. The parent 
stream of the Nile bounds Uganda on the east, as 
it issues from the middle of the northern 
boundary of the lake with a current 150 yards in 
width, leaping over a fall of 12 feet in height. 
The Nyanza has numerous other outlets from 
the same shore, which all converge upon the 
Nile and feed it at various points of its course, 
extending to a distance of 150 miles from the 
lake. Speke describes the people of Uganda as 
‘the French’ of these parts, from their sprightli- 
ness and good taste in behaviour, dress, ard houses. 
Their ruler is absolute in his power. He knew 
well of the navigation of the White Nile by 
whites, and had occasionally received their bartered 
goods, and was exceedingly anxious for the estab- 
lishment of a trading route to Gondokord. Speke 
here found the north shore of the Nyanza to be 
almost coincident with the equator. The size of 
the lake is about 150 miles in length and in 
breadth, but it appears to have no great depth. 
Speke further learnt that other lakes have a share 
in feeding the Nile. One of them lies immediately 
to the east, probably connected with the Nyanza. 
It supplies the Asaa river, which runs into the 
Nilo just above Gondokord. The other is the 
Luta Nzige, which .Mr. Baker is now engaged in 
examining. This lake is 120 miles north-west of 
the Nyanza. Speke was hospitably delayed five 
months as a sort of state prisoner at Uganda, for 
his movements were narrowly constrained ; thence 
he was passed on to the next kingdom, that of 
Ungoro, still inhabited by the same peculiar Wa- 
huma race, but by a far less advanced portion of 
them. North of Ungoro the South African family 
of languages, which had been universal thus far, 
suddenly ceased to be used, and the northern dialects 
took its place. Hitherto one single language was 
understood more or less by persons in every king- 
dom he passed through. Henceforth he could 
not get on in the least without Ungoro interpre- 
ters. The people, tco, were far more barbarous, 
and live in absolute nudity. Speke’s troubles, 
and the procrastination of the King Kaunasi, 
when he was getting to the end of his journey, 
were most annoying, the barbarian endeavouring to 
take from him his only remaining chronometer. 
He succeeded, however, in seeing the Nile for 2° 
of lat. north of the great lake, or to lat. 2° north. 
There the river makes its great bend to the west 
to pass through the Luta Nzige lake; and Speke 
was obliged to travel along the chord of the bend, 
a distance of seventy miles. There is an unex- 
plained difference of level of 1000 feet in the river 
before and after the bend; and in this interval 
highly inclined rapids or falls must occur. A 
large body of Turks (ivory traders) were the only 
occupants of De Bono’s ivory station when Speke 
arrived, and they welcomed him cordially. After 
some days the camp broke up and marched to Gon- 
dokord, Speke accompanying them. Our traveller 
reached Gondokordé on the 15th of February, and 
there met Mr. Baker.” 
Sir Roderick continued as follows :—In his 
retrospect of the more civilized countries he 
has visited, or the three kingdoms of Karagwa, 
Uganda, and Ungoro, Speke unhesitatingly 
gives the preference to the first-named, inas- 
much as the King Rumanika is described as 
a person of character and intelligence ; Mtesa, 
the sovereign of Uganda, being an amiable youth, 
surrounded by his wives, and delighting in 
field-sports, while one of the rules of his court 
seems to require the execution of one man per 
diem for the good of the state. The northern- 
most of these three kings, to the north of whose 
dominions the language changes entirely, is de- 
scribed as a morose, suspicious, churlish crea- 
ture, yclept Kamrasi, whose chief occupation 
was the fattening of his wives and children 
till they could not stand, and in the prac- 
tising of witchcraft. Our travellers spent a 
whole year in getting through these three king- 
doms, in no one of which had a white man ever 
been seen before; nor would our friends, in all 








yeaa ever have escaped from their clutches | 
ad they not supplied their majesties withnumerous | 
presents, and had the kings not eagerly desired to | 


open a traffic with the whites.” 

“Tt is highly gratifying,” added Sir Roderick 
Murchison, “to know that our authorities at 
home have been prompt in offering to our dis- 
tinguished travellers every requisite succour. 
Ear! Russell has scaneaitted sum of money in 








aid to Alexandria; the Oriental and Peninsular 
Company have granted 2 free passage to Aden or 
Bombay to the twenty-three black attendants of 
the explorers, for without such assistance the poor 
creatures could never have reached their homes 
near Zanzibar; and the Secretary and Council of 
India have at once extended the leaves and pay 
of Captains Speke and Grant to the Ist of July, 
1864, in order to free them from embarrassment, 
and enable them to publish full accounts of their 
researches.” They will probably soon be among 
us, the African lions of the season. 

This great discovery may lead to no immediate 
beneficial results, beyond the triumph of its achieve- 
ment by two officers of our Indian army; but it 
has proved the possibility of traversing these vast 
wildernesses without that extreme risk to health 
and personal security which has hitherto deterred 
many from the enterprise of exploring them. It 
has opened the way to the occupation of Central 
Africa, perhaps, as the great cotton district of the 
world ; for, so far from there being any scarcity of 
water, the source which feeds the Nile is far too 
copious to discharge itself by the Nile alone. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

AnTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon, May 
26th. Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., V.P., LL.D., 
D.C.L., in the chair.—A PAPER was read by Prof. 
G. Busk, F.R.S., on “Human Remains from 
so-called Brick-earth near Chatham.” The remains 
were not, however, actually derived from the brick- 
earth, but merely from surface-soil, and showed 
evidence of having been killed by sabre-cuts. 
Prof. Busk entered at length into the general 
question of the pre-historic crania of the British 
islands, and was inclined to divide them into three 
categories, the characters of which he gave in 
detail. He also entered into many interesting 
particulars respecting the chemical characters of 
fossil bones. A long discussion took place res- 
pecting the authenticity of the jaw from Moulin- 
Quignon, which was joined in by Prof. Busk, 
Mr. Carter Blake, F.G.S., Mr. E. Charlesworth, 
F.G.S., Mr. Hogg, F.L.S., and the President. 

GroroaicaL Socrety, May 20th. Professor 
A. ©. Ramsay, President, inthe chair. Sir C. T. 
Bright, C.E., 12, Upper Hyde Park Gardens ; 
J. Dees, Esq., C.E., Whitehaven; E.C. H. Day, 
Esq., Charmouth; W. D. Eye, Esq., M.A., Croydon ; 
R.F. Hodgson, Esq., 126, Marine Parade, Brighton ; 
the Rev. C. Kingsley, M.A., F.L.S., Rector of 
Eversley, Hants, and Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge; E. C. Masson, 
Esq., B.A., Martyr Worthy, near Winchester ; 
T. G. Rylands, Esq., F.L.S., Heath House, War- 
rington; and J. Scott, Esq., 3, Chester Place, 
Hyde Park, were elected Fellows.—Tne following 
communications were read :—1. “ Further Obser- 
vations on the Devonian Plants of Maine, Gaspé, 
and New York.” By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 2. “ Notice of a New Species of 
Dendrerpeton, and of the Dermal Coverings of 
certain Carboniferous Reptiles.” By J. W. Daw- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 3. “On the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone and the Upper Devonian 
Rocks.”” By J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S., A.L.S. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, JuNE Ist. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 2.—Albemarlie Street, General Monthly 


Meeting. 
TUESDAY, June 2nd. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Professor Tyndall. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 9.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster, The President's Annual Conversazionce. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. A Discourse “On the Institution and Formation of 
the Caste System in India, Aryan Polity :” Professor Tagore, 


WEDNESDAY, June 8rd. 


GEOLOGICAL Soctrety, Evening.—Somerset House. 
Relations of the Sandstones of Cromarty with Reptilian 
Footprints: Rev. George Gordon, LL.D., and the Rev. J. M. 
Joass. With an Introduction by Sir R. l. Murchison, K.C.B., 
F.K.S., F.G.8. Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., 
&e. 2. ‘On the Section at Moulin-Quignon, and on the peculiar 
character of some of the Flint Implements found there:” J, 
Prestwich, Esq,, F.R.S., F.G.8. 3. “On some Tertiary Shells 
from Jamaica:” J. Carrick Moore, Esq., F.K.S., F.G.8. Witha 
Note on the Corals, by P. Martin Duncan, M.B. Lond., F.G.S., 
4. “Description of a new Fossil Thecidium from the Miocene 
Beds of Maita:” J. Denis Macdonald, Esq., F.R.S. Com- 
municated by the President, 

THURSDAY, Junr 4th. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Professor Ansted. 

LINNAAN SOCIETY, at8.—Burlington House, Piccadilly. Papers 

to be read:—1. “On a Sexual Monstrosity in the Genus Passi- 
Jiora:” 3. J. A. Salter, M.B., F.L.S. 2. “On the Fertilization 
of Disa gronayere, L.:” RK. Trimmen, Esq., and Charies 
Darwin, Esq., F.R., and L.S, 

CHEMICAL SoOcIgTY, at 8.—Burlington House. “Synthetic 
Methods in Organic Chemistry ;” M. Marcellin Berthelot. 


FRIDAY, JuNzE 5th, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarie Street, “On the Alps of 
Savoy :” John Ruskin, Esq. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 6th. 


Royat Institution, at 3—Albemarie Street. “On Electric 
Telegraphy :” Prof, Ww. Thomson, F.R.S, 
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“On Sound:” 


1. “Onthe 


“On Geology :” 
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ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(FOURTH NOTICE.) 


JR. GILBERT'Scleverpicture ofthe“ Rearguard 
ofan Army onthe March” (480) is fullof spirit, 
fine action, good colour, and daylight. The quali- 
ties combined in this painter’s work, are rarely 
found in the same picture; and the only draw- 
back to our gratification in looking at it, is the 
reflection that his power has not been, and 
probably now never will be, fully developed. 
Drawing for the Illustrated News and other 
periodicals, has shown us his extraordinary versa- 
tility ; but it has also been the cause of his incur- 
able mannerisms and sketchiness. We never 
look at his work without thinking that he 
might have been, and ought to have been, 
one of our most complete painters ; and yet wo 
know he has stopped short of this, and given 
occasion for the cavillings of those who can only 
see the defects, without the power of appreciating 
the really great qualities in his art. 

Mr. Prinsep has produced a picture far in advance 
of that which he exhibited in the last Exhibition— 
“Whispering Tongues,” &c. (423.) The chief 
merit of this work lies in the very fine tone of 
The story told 
is not a pleasant one, and there is but little beauty 
to compensate for the choice of subject. Mr. 
Marcus Stone exhibits a skilful sketch, rather than 
a finished picture, of “Napoleon on the Road 
from Waterloo to Paris” (345). This young 
painter has a fine career before him, if he has but 
courage to go through the severe study which is 
required to turn his evident abilities to the best 
account. The temptation is very great, to a young 
painter who possesses the facility displayed in this 
picture, to make such talent at once a source of 
profit. This picture has been deservedly admired on 
all sides; but it lacks the careful work we expect to 
find in a youthful production, while it exhibits the 
slightness which can only be excellent when it 
results from the most matured experience. It is, 
we believe, in Mr. Stone’s power to become one 
of the best English painters. He has youth and 
good opportunities, already considerable know- 
ledge and unusual facility. Yet all these may be 
converted into rocks upon which he may split. 

Mr. Gale has only one picture, not so well 
placed as it might be. The subject, which is 
“The Jews’ Wailing-place at Jerusalem” (403), 
was suggested, we believe, and the picture was 
commenced, inJerusalem. It is a highly-finished 
and most carefully studied work. The figures are 
all studied from nature, and are so conscientiously 
treated that they deserve more attentive examina- 
tion than they are likely to obtain in the place 
awarded to the picture. Mr. Hodgson’s su! ject, 
“The First Sight of the Spanish Armada” (569), 
is a fine one, and, in some respects, most worthily 
treated; but the figures on the heights are awk- 
wardly composed ; neither does the painter make 
us thoroughly understand what they are about. 
One man is lighting a beacon; an old woman with 
a crucifix probably means to welcome the coming 
Spaniards; the other advancing figures are less 
comprehensible. The painting of many of the 
heads is good ; but this group of figures is certainly 
the weak part of the composition. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in the Exhibition more 
impressive than the sky and quiet heaving sea, 
bearing on its bosom the mighty Armada, just 
visible on the horizon. The long swell is un- 
broken, until it is met by the rock jutting out at 
the foot of the cliff, against which it breaks with 
the quiet force of a calm spring-tide. The treat- 
ment of this part of the picture is very imagina- 
tive, and full of promise of future good work. 

Much notice has been taken of Mr. Sandys's 
three studies of heads in this Exhibition ; and the 
general comment upon his execution has been 
favourable. It is, however, at least questionable 
whether the execution is not detrimental to the 
character of the work. This is one of the in- 
stances in which we think the Hanging Com- 
mittee has been unfairly attacked. Of Mr. Sandys's 
three pictures, two are upon the line; and a life- 
sized head, “ Vivian” (707), has been hung above 
it, in the north room. This arrangement ought 
to be of great service to the artist, by showing 
him that the excellence of a fine work of art 
depends upon greater qualities than manipulative 
skill. His critics are not able to detect the same 
kind of finish in the “ Vivian” which delights 
them in the smaller picture, because this quality is 
valueless at a distance. It is, doubtless, there ; 
but the breadth of treatment, which distinguishes 
truly great work, is absent; and the diminished 
effect of the work is attributed, by disappointed 
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friends, to the Hanging Committee. It would be 
unfair to say that there is only executive skill in 
this painter's work; there is abundant evidence 
of much more than this. The portrait of “ Mrs. 
Rose” (53) has much truth of character and great 
brilliancy of hue; but it is with some difficulty 
we discover the better qualities, because we are 
set wondering about the marvellous way in which 
each hair and eye-lash and bit of ribbon is exe- 
cuted. Any kind friend who would steal Mr. 
Sandys’s small brushes, and leave him only good 
hog-hair tools, would probably confer upon him 
an inestimable boon, and we should be rewarded 
by a larger and broader treatment of his subject, 
by an able artist. 

One of the most complete works, though small 
in size, is by Mr. Watson ; it is called “ Thinking 
it Out” (186). A man, in the costume of Drake— 
it might be Drake himself—sits before the model of 
a ship, on which he has been labouring; and in 
an interval of rest he smokes, and, with eyes fixed 


- on his model, he thinks out his thought. This 


is the only small picture, of the class which has 
been suggested by the works of Meissonnier and 
other French genre painters, that strikes us as 
being thoroughly English and original; and we 
congratulate Mr. Watson on having produced a 
icture which has met with general approval. 
Mr. Walker, whose name is favourably known as 
the author of the illustrations to Miss Thackeray’s 
“Elizabeth,” has exhibited his first picture—“ The 
Lost Path” (712). This promises well for future 
performance. The subject is a painful one: a 
poor creature, scantily clothed, at once shelters 
and hides her nameless child as she plods wearily, 
she knows not whither, over the untrodden snow. 
It is driving behind her; she is hopeless and 
abandoned. The merit of the picture consists 
more in the truthfulness with which this is all 
rendered, than in the sentiment, which is scarcely 
to be expressed by an art that can only 
show us one moment of time, and, in such a case 
as this, a most utterly miserable one. Mr. Barwell, 
who painted the clever picture of a coal-pit accident 
exhibited last year, has a less interesting subject, 
called “‘ Reconciliation’ (441). The work marks 
an improvement in technical qualities. Mr. 
Barwell has steadily advanced every vear; and, 
if his present work be less esteemed than we think 
it deserves to be, it is probably partly because his 
last year’s picture was a sesnentintile success, and also 
because there appears to be some difficulty, which 
we did not experience, in deciphering its meaning. 
Mr. Hayllar is another of the younger painters 
whose progress is noted with interest. He has 
told his story well in the picture called “ Life or 
Death” (628). The action of the child drawing 
the lots is very natural; his innocence is well 
expressed ; and had, it been contrasted by a more 
interest on the part of the bystanders in the 
terrible contingency that was pending, we should 
have had a very striking on dramatic picture. 
The innocency of childhood in the presence of a 
crowd swayed by deep emotion suggested to 
Raphael the happy introduction of the two chil- 
dren at the altar in “The Sacrifice at Lystra.” 
In this magnificent cartoon the contrast which we 
have indicated is exhibited in a striking manner. 
The action of the three principal figures in Mr. 
Hayllar’s picture is good, and free from affectation ; 
but it may be questioned whether the soldiers 
would not be more moved by what was passing 
before theireyes. The main qualitics of a picture 
this work does —— Thestory is told, the figures 
are upon the whole naturally affected, the general 
nt and keeping are good. Its main 

defect is a dextrous slightness of execution ; and, 
while looking, we are haunted by the wish that 
the painter had devoted more time to complete 
his work. The time would have been well be- 
stowed, and the experience garnered for future 
use. Of Mr. G. Smith’s pictures the best is the 
more important subject, “ Registering the First- 
Born” (132). This composition recalls the manner 
of Mulready, which has evidently been studied 
by the younger painter. “The Rivals” (271) is 
one of the many incidents of childhood which 
Mr. Smith has gained his reputation by depicting. 
Mr. Alex. Johnstone is a skilful and ready 
painter. His subjects are almost invariably Scotch. 
“The Land of the Leal” (277) and “ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” (326) are, however, inferior 
to the lines that inspired them. Mr. Hardy’s 
small pictures of “ The Artist” (105) and “The 
Doctor” (358) are very deservedly praised. The 
latter especially strikes a chord in all human 
nature in expressing the anxious hope for coming 
aid to the sick wre — like David of old, 
we would willingly die. . Crowe is a painter 
who delights in the Johnsonian epoch. An the 
present exhibition he has given us a repre- 





sentation of “Brick Court, Middle Temple, 
on the Morning of Goldsmith’s Death” (359). 
The scene is very well imagined, and carefully 
studied. We become interested as we look at the 

icture ; and as we dwell upon it, and discover 
ote correct the details are, and how likely it is 
that the scene might have been such as we are 
contemplating, our respect for the artist increases, 
and we feel better pleased than if we had been 
attracted by a clever dashing arrangement, with- 
out much thought on the painter’s part, and with- 
out sugyestiveness for us. 


Mr. Ward’s picture of “ Queen Mary quitting 


Stirling Castle” (386) is hardly come of the 
place it occupies. The action of the figures is 
overdone, the expressions are forced, and the 
accessories are vulgar. “ Woman’s Mission” 
(467), in three compartments, by Mr. Hicks is 
skilfully painted ; but he has represented woman’s 
mission too much after the notion of Mrs. Ellis 
for our taste. Woman’s real mission is a very 
high and noble one, more difficult to fulfil than 
the one Mr. Hicks has sketched out for her. Mr. 
Rankley has sent but one picture, “A Sower 
Went Forth to Sow” (504), the sower being a 
young lady, who is reading the Bible outside a 
gipsy tent. Practically, young ladies are not 
trusted out alone to go among gipsies for such a 
purpose ; and we think a little reflection will lead 
to approval of the observance, rather than the 
infringement, of the custom which provides for 
their sowing nearer their own door. With this 
feeling we are not prepared to like the picture. 
We think the young lady would be better at home, 
and we don’t believe in the repentant gipsies. 
Putting all this aside, the picture is clever, and as 
well painted as anything that Mr. Rankley has 
hitherto done. 
Mr. Yeames is a young painter who has a 
ne hung on the line, “The Meeting of Sir 
omas More with his Daughter, after his Sentence 
to Death” (522). This work should be looked at 
as containing great promise of future excellence 
rather than as an accomplished picture. There 
is much careful work, and no shrinking from 
difficulties, even although the artist be not yet 
able to overcome them. The action of the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas More, striving to reach him, is 
well thought out; but the general effect of the 
picture is confused, from want of knowledge on 
the part of the painter of the value of concentra- 
tion, a knowledge which he will doubtless acquire 
and apply as he goes on in his career. Mr. 8, 
Solomon’s picture of “ Isaac and Rebecca” would 
have pleased the Jews of that age (567) better 
than it does the Christians of this. Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s “ Last Chapter” (568) is a truthful 
representation of a lady reading a novel by 
the light of the fire. Mr. Lawless has a good 
picture, representing a priest, with his acolytes, 
in @ boat, on his way to administer the last sacra- 
ment to a dying disciple. Mr. Webb’s clever 
icture of “ A Shepherd of Jerusalem ” (593) has 
n welcomed as a great advance by a very young 
painter. Mr. G. D. Leslie has a picture of con- 
siderable promise, the subject chosen from the 
time of the Wars of the Roses—“ The War Sum- 
mons ” (716). The figure of the herald is well 
conceived ; and the reception of his message is 
naturally expressed in the faces of the family to 
whom it is addressed. We must leave the land- 
scapes and portraits for future consideration, 





ART NOTES. 


On Thursday, the 21st instant, a selection of 
specimens of ancient Chinese enamel ware, from a 
ge collection at Pekin, was sold by auction by 

r. Phillips of New Bond Street. It included a 
large and fine font and vase, and other pieces of 
rich form, recently received from China, but form- 
ing no part of the consignment from Pekin. 
Lots 70-2. A triple gourd-shaped bottle, with 
flat sides, very richly decorated with flowers and 
scrolls in compartments; a very rare specimen. 
A beautiful bowl of bright blue enamel, decorated 
with coloured flowers and borders and characters, 
with the companion bowl, sold for 35 guineas. 
75-6. A magnificent font and cover, with Kylin 
top and elephant’s head supports in metal gilt, 
the whole richly ornamented with flowers, scrolls, 
and devices ; and a pilgrim’s bottle, of hexagonal 
form, with handles and metal edges, beautifully 
decorated in flowers, &c., on a bright blue ground, 
brought £45. 78-80. A beautiful small font and 
cover, on tripod feet, Kylin top and handles, richly 
ornamented in colours, and a perforated and 
enamelled stand for the same; an urn, of rare 
form, ornamented with flowers and arabesques, on 
a lapis blue ground, and metal gilt ribs and foot ; 
and a very ancient incense bowl and cover, with 
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green and white ornamentation in flowers and 
scrolls, and metal handles, were knocked down at 
£45. 83-6. A large and fine candlestick, very 
richly decorated in flowers and scrolls, in brilliant 
colours; a large and fine bottle, with cover, oyi- 
form, blue ground, with rich ornamentations of 
red flowers, and borders and palm leaves at the 
base; a very beautiful circular vase, with richly 
gilt perforated cover and elephant’s feet, the deco- 
ration in scrolls and emblematic clouds, on a rare 
green ground; and a beautiful bowl, of bright 
blue enamel, with flowers and scrolls in rich 
colours, and borders and characters, sold for £65. 
88. A magnificent vase and cover, of the finest 
enamel, with top and handles in metal gilt, de- 
signed as dolphins, the ground-work of a brilliant 
blue, richly ornamented with flowers in various 
rich colours, a splendid work of art, brought 120 
guineas. 89. A noble font and cover, Kylin top, 
and tripod supports equally magnificent, fetched 
90 guineas. 

ANspELL’s large and fine picture of “The 
Hunted Slaves,” which was generously presented 
by the artist to the Committee for Relief of the 
Unemployed Operatives in the Cotton Districts, and 
which was valued at £1000, was, by agreement, to 
be disposed of by lottery. This has been done, and 
the picture, as the prize, has fallen to Mr. Gilbert 
W. Moss, banker, Liverpool, who has presented 
it to the Corporation of Liverpool. It is under- 
stood that it will be placed in the Hall of the 
Free Library and Museum. . 

Messrs. Apet AND Son of Northampton, in 
conjunction with Mr. Mitchell of Bond-street, 
are publishing some beautifully-executed photo- 
of the Eleanor Crosses—that at Northampton 
leading the way. We have been told that Mr. 
Scott’s characteristic design for the Prince Con- 
sort’s Memorial is to be modified to something 
like this ancient cross. We hope there is no 
foundation for the report ; for, beautiful as the 
Northampton cross is, it is far from equal in design 
to that which Mr. Gilbert Scott proposes to erect. 

Tur late Mr. De la Motte’s Studies and- 
Sketches from Nature, mostly of a slight de- 
scription, were disposed of by public auction, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, at their rooms in 
Wellington Street, yesterday week, when the day’s 
sale produced £410. 4s. 6d. 

Dr. G. Kinxet will deliver, during the present 
session of the Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science, and Literature, a course of ten Thursday 
lectures on Ancient and Modern Art, for which 
the collections and courts of the Crystal Palace 
supply the best and most complete examples and 
illustrations. 





MUSIC. 


A MENDELSSOHN AND VERDI NIGHT. 


gous few seasons back a custom arose 6f drawing 
the materials for an entire concert from the 
works of one composer. Not unwisely, perhaps, 
this habit has been nearly given up. Like the 
fashion so much in vogue among gardeners of 
massing plants in beds of one single colour, it 
rather tended to weariness. The brightness and 
beauty of music, as of flowers, is better felt when 
diverse growths are placed side by sidethan when 
a single type is continually repeated. But it is 
pleasant occasionally to let the attention dwell on 
the works of a single great genius—to get, as it 
were, a nearer and quieter view of the man than one 
can have when looking at him as one among a group 
of figures. Mendelssohn is an interesting subject 
for such a study. Two hours of his chamber 
music were given at the Popular Concert on 
Monday last: a Quartet, a Pianoforte Piece, a 
Dact for Piano and Violoncello, a Pianoforte Trio, 
and a Volkslied. Such a performance is a severe 
test of the substance of a composer’s genius. 
Applied to Mendelssohn it only: makes one feel 
more strongly the intrinsic greatness of the 
man. In spite of his undeniable mannerism, and 
the occasional feebleness of result, as of a man 
consciously falling short of the point he has aimed 
at, the presence of a great genius makes itself 
felt in the breadth, freedom, and spontaneity of 
the writing, the lavish richness of melody (not- 
withstanding the predominance of one or two 
tunes), and the ceaseless play of a fancy that 
seems as inexhaustible as it is ethereal. When, too, 
did genius ever show in more perfectly balanced 
combination with the artistic faculty? A more 
finely tempered nature surely never existed. In 
the whole range of his works (we know them 
pretty well in England) one can find no single 
instance of coarseness or violence of execution. 
In his vehemence he is never rough, never 
the least uncouth, never other than gracious 
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and refined. The Quartet played on Monday 
was the first he wrote—one of the wonders of 
his boyhood. Its lovely canzonette 
scherzo would have made the youth of twenty a 
name in the history of music had he written 
nothing after them. The Andante and Rondo 
capriccioso is not one of the best of his pianoforte 
pieces; but the two Lieder (which Mr. Hallé played 
as an answer to his well-won encore) made up for 
any deficiency. The variations for piano and 
violoncello (played by Signor Piatti with a finish 
andgrace which defy description) are most genu- 
inely Mendelssohnic. The piece shows no remark- 
able force or brilliancy of invention, but charms 


and | 


by its tranquil grace, and the characteristic air of . 


tenderness, scarcely decided enough to be called 
pathos, which runs through it. The P.F. trio, 
however, which wound up the evening, was the 
most inspiring thing in the performance. The 
only two pieces of this form which Mendelssohn’s 
short life gave him time to write are both master- 
pieces ; they bear to be thought of with, if not 
played after, Beethoven’s. And of the two, 
that in © minor is perhaps the finest. The 
slow movement in three-triplet time is one of the 
most affecting strains ever imagined by man; its 
fall and flow are exquisitely rhythmical, and its 
harmonies have that touch of religious solemnity 
without which they wen perhaps seem too cloy- 
ingly sweet. Mendelssohn is sometimes reproached 
with the predominanceof the devotional sentiment. 
M. Lenz (that interesting though sometimes rhap- 
sodic, and most unjustly laughed at critic) tickets 
this sentiment with the epithet ‘ Hebraistic.” 
This is surely unjust. The reverence in the com- 
poser’s nature had no relation to his Jewish blood. 
He, the grandson of a not too devout philosopher, 
did not draw his devotion from a synagogue. It is 
by no means certain that the devotional senti- 
ment, commonly so called, is the highest form of 
human emotion ; but it is at least so interwoven 
with feeling of the highest kind that its full 
expression is the mark of a very noble nature. 
Such a nature was Mendelssolin’s. Beethoven 
was a being of an altogether grander mould—his 
devotion is of a less special kind; but that is no 
reason why the expression by another man of the 
most catholic of all emotions should be set down 
as an outcome of his Abrahamic descent. This 
same religious impulse appears again in the 
finale to the trio. It opens with a fiery allegro, 
in which the full power of the piano and the 
stringed instruments is gradually developed in 
combination till they unite in a magnifieent 
climax of power on a stirring chorale. More 
than once Mendelssohn would seem to have been 
possessed with the fancy of some great battle, 
finishing with a song of triumph. Some such 
idea is suggested by the jubilant and stately hymn 
which ends this great composition. 

The first violin was handled on the occasion by 
an artist new to London, Herr Japha. Without 
a to estimate the talent of a player b 
nis treatment of two or three pieces, it will be suf- 
ficient to say that this gentleman proved himself 
(and, considering what the music was, this is no 
small praise) quite competent as a leader. The 
applause of a crowded audience showed that this 
was the general opinion. It was pleasant to ob- 
serve how determinedly all but some half-dozen 
sat through thefive minutes’ leave allowed for such 
as might choose to depart before the last piece. 
Mr. Arthur Chappell occasionally sins by an 
overlengthening of his programme ; but this time 
the audience looked as if they thought the option 
given them of shortening it quite superfluous. 
The vocalists were Mr. Santley, with whom Signor 
Piatti made his violoncello sing a most agreeable 
duct, and Fraulein Liebhart, a Viennese lady. 
Of the last it will be enough to say that there 
are audiences which would suit her better than 
that of the Monday Concerts. 

While this was going on at St. James’s Hall, 
another section of the infinite London public was 
enjoying” itself after its own fashion in the pro 
tempore opera-house of Drury Lane. The listen- 
ing to an act of “La Traviata” as a coda to a 
“ Mendelssohn night” suggested a contrast which 
scemed almost as instinctive as it is absurd. ‘The 
lad Mendelssohn, writing home to his father in 
1831, lashes out with the candour of two and- 
twenty at the corruption of the French stage in 
the matter of its opera-plots. What would he 
have said had he lived to see the ladies of England 
thronging to the theatre to sigh over the imagined 
gaspings of a consumptive prostitute? It is un- 


pleasant, truly, to place such an ugly word on a 
decent page ; but of course there can be no harm in 
recording in simple terms that which gives delight 
to the scores of innocent and gentle creatures who 
crowd the dress circle. To discuss at this date the 











music of the piece would be superfluous. Its | prestissimo of that composition, which Mendels- 


merits (which are quite real, so far as they go, and | 
have been unjustly depreciated by the critics) are — 
sufficiently established. But, in saying a word 

about Mr. Lumley’s benefit performances it is 
impossible not to allude to their most prominent 
feature, recalling as it does, and as it is meant to 
do, one of the most unpleasant incidents in recent 
operatic history. The recollection of Mdlle. Pic- 
colomini is said to be “ identified” with the 


are possessed of. 





representation of the “erring and repentant frail 
one.” 


upon the opera-stage should be remembered 
in connexion with this miserable story. To say 
more here on the personal aspects of the affair 
would be useless. The matter is chiefly of 
importance as a specimen of a sort of taint 
which affects materially the fortunes of what 
ought to be an irreproachable source of public 
entertainment. ‘“ Respectable” people in the last 
generation abjured opera-going because it was 
mixed up with things “improper.” They held 
this faith in combination, no doubt, with a num- 
ber of stupid bigotries. But it is absurd to 
say that they had not very good grounds for it; 
and, so long as operas like “ Rigoletto” and “ La 
Traviata” are played, so long will musical people 
who have some sense of decency be obliged to 
confess that they have no sufficient answer to the 
anathemas of the most bigoted parsondom. Pro 
tanto, the art itself—the divinest and purest 
of the arts—is disgraced. It suffers too, most 
materially, from the loss of public support. 
Thousands more of quiet people would go to the 
opera if it were not that they there see and hear 
things offensive to an ordinary sense of decency. 
The execution of “ La Traviata” at Drury Lane 
may be shortly described. So far as the inten- 
tions and efforts of one or two well-known singers 
went, it was good; in other respects it was very 
deficient or very bad. The singing of Mdlle. 
Piccolomini, as being that of a new amateur lady, 
is scarcely open to criticism. That of such artists 
as Signori Giuglini and Delle Sedie is, of course, 
to be commended. The character Signor Giuglini 
has to personate is, perhaps, one of the most 
disagreeable ever conceived by a dramatist. 
Alfredo is a mere compound of dastard and 
ruffian—a creature “damned without redemp- 
tion,” as Shakespeare has it. Signor Giuglini, for- 
tunately, is not actor enough to give full effect to 
Dumas’s conception. In the general manner, how- 
ever, of producing the opera—in the chorus espe- 
cially—Mr. Lumley seems to rate very high the 
tolerance of his audience. Poor and thin as Verdi's 
music is, it at least has the merit of simplicity ; 
and there seems no reason why the rude tc 
of the “ Traviata” should require the additional 
accompaniment of the perpetual thud of the baton 
upon the conductor’s score; nor is his bald 
instrumentation, so well described by a great poet 
as “an orchestra of salt-box, tongs, and bones,” 
ae by a reduction in the number of strings, 
and the consequent extra prominence given to the 
brass. Perhaps, however, insufficiency of space 
may be answerable for this last fault. 

R. B. L. 





OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 


T the Covent Garden House the unequivocal 
success of Mdlle. Fioretti as Marta, the 
production of the always splendid and always 
welcome “ Prophéte,” and the appearance of Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti as Leonora in the “ Trovatore,”’ 
have been the notabilia of the week. 

Mr. MAPLeEson’s stage has been occupied by 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” gorgeously balletized 
(could the force of absurdity farther go?) Thurs- 
day was the first night of the “ Huguenots.” 
Malle. Artét, whose acting has met with great suc- 
cess in “ La Figlia,” is to essay Violetta to-night. 

Tue Musical Union Matinée of Tuesday con- 
firmed the success of Herr Japha as a quartet- 
violinist. This gentleman comes, Mr. Ella informs 
us, from Koenigsberg, and has been a pupil of 
Joachim and Alard. Mendelssohn's Duet for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, played by Signor 
Piatti and Herr Jaell, made a marked impression. 
It was Herr Jaell’s last appearance here this 
season. For richness of tone and a singing touch 
he scarcely leaves his equal, certainly no superior, 
behind him. 

GREAT pianists seem to be now in stronger force 
in London than in any previous season. M. 
Thalberg and Mr. Hallé are both giving recitals. 
Miss Madeline Schiller, the recent débutante, more 
than satisfied the large and exigent audience of 
the Musical Society by her playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s D minor Concerto on Wednesday. The 
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It is a pity that the rather rare event of | 
the appearance of a lady of distinguished birth | 





sohn wrote for himself, demands a strength of 
finger such as very few men, and still fewer women, 
Miss Schiller’s only short- 
coming was here. With her magnificent com- 
mand of the instrument, acquired so early, and 
evidently accompanied by intelligence, she must 
become a great player. Some listeners may have 
thought they missed the amount of feeling wanted 
for the due expression of the slow movement ; 
but this same equivocal quality, “feeling,” is a 
thing which it is but too easy to have too much of. 
The C minor Symphony at this concert was 
splendidly played. It was cruel to Mr. Macfarren’s 
“ Hamlet” (which might just as well be christened 
the “Colleen Bawn’’) to place that piece just 
before the Beethoven. 

Mr. Lesitr’s United-Choir Concert of last week 
was too good to be passed over. Itis hard to fancy 
anything more delightful than to listen to the 
music of the early madrigalists sung by such a 
choir. To the general public it is, in its way, 
nothing less than a revelation. These gems of 
early art could never have been more precious than 
they are now, when the art of writing voice-music 
pure and simple seems well nigh dying out. In 
listening tothem one is refreshed by being made 
to feel anew the intrinsic beauty of the simple 
elements of music. This is of itself an experience 
worth having. Wilbye’s “ Sweet ne te gs 
bees,” to take one specimen, is a masterpiece o 
part-music. To hear Mr. Leslie's choir sing it is 
an enjoyment quite apart from anything else 
offered in the way of public music. in the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Psalms the choir 
treads upon ground common to other like bodies. 
The other field is, for the purposes of public ex- 
hibition, practically almost their own, Any one 
of Mr. Leslie’s concerts has many other points of 
interest, but this seems the* central one. His 
“ Director's Benefit”’ is announced for June 11th, 
at St. James’s Hall. 


~ 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue Lower Rhine Festival took place in the 
early part of the week at Dusseldorf. “ Elijah” 
aud Handel’s “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” were 
the chief works performed. Madame Goldschmidt 
was the soprano soloist. The orchestral and 
choral force is stated to have been as follows : 
fifty-eight violins, twenty-six tenors, twenty-two 
violonasilloe. and twenty double basses, with other 
instruments in proportion, and a total of 730 
voices, 

A vaste of Herr Wagner's music is to be 
offered to English concert-goers in the course of 
the coming week. Mr. Cusins promises a “ selec- 
tion” from “ Lohengrin,” with full orchestra and 
chorus, at his concert on Friday next. It argues 
some spirit to do this in face of the general dis- 
favour attaching to the composer. 

MapaMe SHERRINGTON, Mr. Swift, and Mr. 
Weiss were the solo singers engaged at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s “ Creation” on Friday 
evening. 

Signor TAMBEKLIK went to Paris expressly to 
assist, according to promise, at a concert for the 
benefit of the Benevolent Association of Notre- 
Dame-des- Arts, 

Tur Charity School Festival at St. Paul’s is to be 
on Thursday, the 4th of June. The wonderful child- 
gatherings at the Crystal Palace in late years have 
outdone this anniversary in musical interest; but 
the singing of these thousands of little voices 
under the dome of the Cathedral is a thing which 
will never fail to delight all who are wise enough 
to go and hear it. 

Mr. Dracoy, the pianist, is giving a series of 
three “Séances” of classical music, of a sort 
more interesting than most of the performances 
announced by individual professors. His pro- 
grammes have included several pieces which, from 
the rarity of their presentment in public, should 
be welcome. The smaller room at Messrs. Collard’s, 
which seats comfortably 120 people, is an excellent 
place for listening to chamber-music ‘properly so 
called. 











MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE Ist to Oth, 
MONDAY.—M. Thalberg’s Second Matinee, Hanover Square 

Rooms, 2.30 p.m. 

Mr. Pauer’s Last Historical Pianoforte Performance, Willis’s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 

Mr. G. B. Alien’s Morning Concert, 8t. James’s Hall. 

Philharmonic Souets (Symphonies: Spohr in D Minor, 
Beethoven in F; Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in wu), 
Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 


Mr. J, L. Summers’ Evening Concert for the Blind. 
ng ON Ewers’ Second Novelty Concert, Hanover 


uare 8, 3 p.m. 
a ia Van Noorden’s Matinee, 16, Grosvenor Street 
. p.m, 
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WEDNESDAY.—Miss Fanny Corfield’s Matinee. 


New Philharmonic (Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Spohr’s 


Double Symphony), St. James’s [iall, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Charity School Anniversary at St. Paul’s. 


Pianoforte Quartet Association 
Collard’s, 16, Grosvenor treet, 3 p.m, 


FRIDAY.—Mr. Halle’s Fourth Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 


Mr. Cusins’ Orchestral Concert (“‘ Lohengrin,” and Beethoven's 


“ Namensfeier” Overture), St. James's Hall, 8 p.m, 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palaco Concert. 
OPERAS :— 


COVENT GARDEN. — To-night, 
“Don Juan;” Thursday, “ La Gazza ra. 


Her MAJESTY’s.—To-night, “Traviata.” 
Drury LANE.—(Mr. Lumley’s Benefit.) 


Second Matinee, Mossrs. 


“ Pro hete ;”” Monday, 








THE DRAMA. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


We canal tf en is generally a somewhat dull 
period of the theatrical year. Out-door 
‘entertainments, or the attractions of the country, 
compete with the amusements of the theatre, and, 
as a rule, established managers venture as little 
as possible in the struggle. The utter break-down 
of the Easter pieces, however, appears to have 
goaded managers into a speculative temper; and 
at the present moment their bills are “ vociferous ” 
with the titles of new pieces, or of old ones re- 
vived for the occasion. At the Adelphi, “ Angel 
or Devil,” a one-act drama from the French, 
brought out some five or six years back, has been 
reproduced for the purpose of giving Miss Avonia 
Jones an effective part ; but it must be said that 
she does not play it at all effectively. The piece 
is most remarkable for exhibiting Mr. J. L. Toole 
in the character of Marlin Moutonnet, originally 
played by him. After a fortnight’s repetition, the 
““Wooden-Spoon Maker” appears to be solidly 
established in the favour of the public; the Joe 
Chipps of Mr. B. Webster being now played to 
perfection. The character is one exactly suited to 
this admirable actor’s powers, and he leaves no 
phase of it undepicted. A new attraction, and 
one of a more popular kind, is the burlesque of 
“ Tll-Treated Il Tisvatere ; or, the Monarch, the 
Maiden, and the Musicianer,” the production of 
which was deferred from Easter. As the title 
implies, this piece of Mr. H. J. Byron’s is 
an extravagant travesty of Verdi's popular 
opera; and, upon the whole, it is one of the 
best pieces of the kind that have been brought 
out for a very long time. As if he had 
taken warning from the strongly-urged objections 
of his critics, Mr. Byron has dealt more with ideas 
than with words, to play upon which had become, 
from long practice, little more than a trick, in the 
rformance of which .the smallest fraction of 
Suey or intelligence was called into use. He now 
appears as a lively humorist and good-natured 
satirist. He has a really large as well as a ready 
sense of the ludicrous, tempered with taste. The 
fun in “Tll-Treated Il Trovatoro” is of the right 
laughter-provoking kind, arising out of the quick 
surprise occasioned in the spectator’s mind by the 
assemblage of wildly inconsistent ideas ; the smile 
is with the subject rather than with the author’s 
method of torturing it, with the results instead of 
with the means by which they have been attained; and 
to this cause mainly we attribute the great favour 
with which the piece has been accepted by the 
public. The story of “Il Trovatore,” or as much 
of it as can be distinguished through the fog with 
which the Italian librettist has encompassed it, 
has been followed step by step in the burlesque, 
except with regard to one character, The Kinchin, 
“borrowed for the occasion from the ‘ Flowers of 
the Forest,’ ” as the play-bill explains. As in the 
~ ge the scene opens with Ferrando (Mr. W. 
. Eburne) waking up the sleeping guards of the 
Conti di Luna with a ringing Alleria! all'erta! 
and afterwards relating, in a song with a capital 
comic chorus, the very terrible antecedents of the 
Di Luna family ; the whole scene giving a strong 
foretaste of the broadly humorous spirit in 
which the rest of the tragedy is parodied. 
The central] figure and, throughout, the most im- 
oe var is Azucena, the gipsy, played by Mr. J. 
. Toole with a comic verve that fairly takes the 
audience by storm. This character is really a 
creation, and one of the most original in Mr. 
Toole’s répertoire. It presents a striking and 
distinct individuality—a combination of doting 
nurse, canting gipsy, and melodramatic heroine, 
most happily conceived and developed. he ex- 
travagance which forms the basis of the character 
is as clearly defined, and as scrupulously kept 
within bounds, as if it pertained to a work of the 
highest dramatic pretensions. We have long con- 
sidered Mr. Toole the most legitimate “ low come- 
dian” onthe London stage, and his performance 
of Azucena confirms us in this view. The char- 





acters of Manrico and Leonora aye sustained by 
the sisters Carry and Sarah Nelson, two young 
ladies who made their first appearance in London 


last season at the St. James’s. We are not able to 
record any very high praise to their acting; as 
singers, they appear to be well-educated, but they 
are over-taxed by the music selected for them 
from the opera. The Conti di Luna of Mr. R. 
Phillips is an exceedingly clever performance. 
For Mr. Paul Bedford, as we have already said, 
the character of The Kinchin has been interpolated 
from the “ Flowers of the Forest.” This Kinchin 
turns out to be the gipsy’s long-lost son, returned 
from transportation with a ticket-of-leave to clear 
up some part of the mystery of the plot, if not to 
console the declining years of his lunatic mother. 
With the getting-up of this piece great pains 
have been taken. The scenery is all new, and 
some of it is of unusual excellence. The second 
scene, “ By the Bay of Biscay,” is a beautiful 
combination of scene-painting and artistic group- 
ing, and calls forth well-merited applause. The 
final scene, “An Alhambric Garden,” also is a 
capital piece of scenic effect. Altogether, we 
have little doubt that “Ill-Treated Il Trova- 
tore’”’ will prove highly attractive and enjoy a 
long run. 

Concerning the two new pieces brought out on 
Wednesday at the Olympic and Princess’s we can 
at present only report that both were completely 
successful. Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Ticket-of-Leave 
Man,” at the Olympic, propounds a wholesome 
and d propos moral—the drift of the drama being 
a protest against the injustice of society which 
makes it impossible for a convict ever to regain 
his character, or to live by honest means, though 
he may be repentant, or even innocent, of the 
crime for which he has been convicted. Mr. Henry 
Neville, who performs the chief character, produces 
a deep impression by the manliness and simplicity 
of his acting. “Court and Camp,” at the Prin- 
cess’s, is ayowedly taken from a French drama by 
Paul . Méurice, entitled, if we remember rightly, 
“Fanfan la Tulipe,” and played at the Ambigu- 
Comique a few years back. The plot is of the 
most intricate construction, abounding with sur- 
prises, ingenious combinatigns, and effective situa- 
tions. The piece has been placed upon the stage 
with unusual care. 

The public appear to have accepted “ Finesse,” 
the amusing qualities of which are unquestionable. 
Apart from the shortcomings of the piece itself, 
the performance is a decidedly remarkable one. 
Mr. Alfred Wigan’s old Frenchman is an exqui- 
sitely-rendered character; Mrs. Alfred Wigan's 
Mrs. Bobbin is, in its way, little less perfect ; and 
the Mr. John Poppleton of Mr. Buckstone is just 
such a part as enables him to revel in broad fun 
and unbounded eccentricity, and he takes full 
advantage of its capabilities. At the St. James’s 
Theatre Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s graceful ver- 
sion of “Jeanne qui pleure et Jeanne qui rit,” 
under the title of ‘‘ The Merry Widow,” has been 
revived this week with perfect success, Miss Her- 
bert playing her original part, and also in the 
drama of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” every evening. 
We are glad to have this practical evidence of 
her ability to sustain so great a fatigue as 
the performance of these two characters must 
occasion her. Mr. William Brough’s burlesque of 
“ Perdita ; or, The Royal Milkmaid,” first brought 
out at the Lyceum, has been revived, but without 
any attempt to make it a prominent attraction. 
This piece will be remembered by play-goers as 
being the first burlesque in which Mr. Toole ap- 
peared to conspicuous advantage, his performance 
of Autolycus being marked by all the qualities 
which have since ripened into excellence. The 
piece at the St. James’s is pleasantly played, and 
mounted with the taste which distinguished all 
the stage arrangements of Mr. Frank Matthews’s 
management. The “ Lady of Lyons” having been 
brought out at the Olympic on Saturday evening 
last, for the benefit of Mr. H. Neville, has been 
a during the early part of the week. Mr. H. 

eville’s Claude Melnotte is a thoroughly conven- 
tional performance—strangely so, indeed—and 
must, we imagine, have disappointed his admirers. 
The continued indisposition of Mr. Leigh Murray 
appears to have forced the manager of the Strand 
Theatre to fall back upon Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
“ School for Coquettes,” a piece which is associated 
with the recollection of Miss Swanborough, who 
originally played in it. This reproduction deserves 
notice on account of the opportunity it has afforded 


_ for bringing forward as a débutante a Miss Louisa 


Thorne, who, with judicious cultivation, may at no 
very distant period supply a want in our thea- 
trical companies—an actress who can represent with 
tolerable truthfulness the character of a well-bred 
young lady. 
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MR. READE’S NEW POEMS, 
Now ready, in One Vol., post 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s., 


The Laureate Wreath; and 


other Poems. By Jonn Epuunp Reape. 
London: Loyeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL AND 
BUENOS AYRES. 


On Monday, June 8, will be published, in One Vol., post 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations in Chromolithography, 


South American Sketches ; 


or, a Visit to Rio de Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, and 
the Paranti. By Tuomas W. Hincuuirr, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Summer Months among the Alps.”’ 


London: Loremay, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


A Fifth Edition of the First 


VOLUME of the above Work, considerably revised, 
pp. 1070, is now ready, price 28s., as before. 
All the other volumes may also be had. 
The price of the complete Work, in 4 vols., or 5 parts, 
is £5. 2s. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London; and 
Deicurton, Beiy, & Co., Cambridge. 





This day is published, price 1s., 


The War in Poland, 1830-31. 


By Sir Arcurpatp Atrson, Bart., D.C,L. A Chapter 
from his ‘‘ History of Europe from the Battle of Waterloo 
to the Accession of Louis Napoleon,’’ 


WitriiamM Brackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL 


AND ITS 
ANTECEDENTS; 
A Review of the History and Present Condition of 
Modern Theology. 


By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., 


Author of “The Progress of the Intellect,” “A Sketch of the 
History of Christianity,” &c. 


WitiramMs and Nora@atsz, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in 8vo., cloth, price 53., 


INDIAN EPIC POETRY. 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF LECTURES 


Recently given at Oxford; with a full Analysis of the 
Mana-Buarata, and of the leading story of the 
RAMAYANA, 


Br MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 
Writtrams and NoraGatsr, 14, Henrietta Strect, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT OF 
SUBSCRIPTION, which is now agitating the Church, 


should read :— 
Documents Relating to the 


SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Price 43. paper covers, 
and 4s. 6d. cloth. 


London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 296, price 6s., bound in cloth, 
Grammatologie Franeaise : 


A Series of Fifty Introductory Examination Papers. 
1, Extracts, Prose and Verse. 2. Idioms and Proverbs. 
3. English Letters. 4. Conversational Sentences. 5. 
French Homonyms and Synonyms. 6. Two Thousand 
Questions. By M. Mass#, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage at Dulwich College, &c., &c. 


Davip Nott, 270, Strand, London, 





PROFESSOR RITTER’S EDITION OF TACITUS. 
Four Vols., 8vo. (published at £1. 4s., reduced to 14s.) 





CORNELII 


=» «- OF ft fd 


OPERA OMNIA. 
AD CODICES ANTIQUOS EXACTA ET EMENDATA, 


COMMENTARIO CRITICO ET EXEGETICO 
ILLUSTRATA, 


Epipir FRANCISCUS RITTER, 
PROFBSSOR BONNENSIS, 
*,.* Having purchased the remaining copies of this 
elegant and favourite edition of Tacitus, in every way the 


most correct and useful one published, the price has n 
reduced, for a short period, from 24s. to l4s., by 


Davip Nutt, Bookseller, 270, Strand, 
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BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 
In 8yo., 368 pages, in cloth, price 1Qs. 6d., 


TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, PURPOSE, AND 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


With the Right to Free Thought and Free Discussion 
, and shown to be not only consistent but neces- 
sarily bound up with True Piety and Good Government, 


By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA, 
From the Latin, 
With an Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 


**One of the French Woasashers of Spinoza has described him 
as the founder of modern Exegesis. The description may be 
accepted as true, if modern Exegesis be that which first en- 
deavours to show that the spirit of the Bible is identical with 
that of ahuman philosophy,and when this is shown, or supposed 
to be shown oe a great portion of its letter. The translator, 
who has called new attention to the writings and opinions of 
Spinoza, and has endeavoured to enlist him as a combatant in 

resent controversies, has produced a readable translation of 
his author’s treatise.”—THE READER. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





In One Vol., 8vo., pp. xviii. and 370, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
Diutiska: an Historical and 


Critical Survey of the Literature of Germany. By 
Gustav SoLiina. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A concise, intelligible, and safe guide through the labyrinth 
of German literature.”—THE READER. ; . 

“Remarkably com full, and instructive, with specimens 
well chosen for their intrinsic excellence.” —E2raminer. 

“Mr. Solling’s critical notices are the result of much careful 
and learned research. The selection of specimens appears to be 
judicious, and an —— reader of German literature could 
scarcely find a more effective help.”—Saturday Review. 

“A better and more complete guide to German literature has 
not been published in this country. It is a work of serious 
thought and study, sketched with admirable clearness and 
precision.” —Bookseller. : 

“The author, alive to the egy of his mother-tongue, has 
selected its manifestations with skill.”"—Morning Post. 

“A careful and interesting epitome of German literature, and 
clearly the result of long and conscientious labour. We can 
unhesitatingly recommend it on educational and general 
grounds.”—Critic. : 

“Extreme care has been bestowed upon this work (Eine 
nberaus sorgsame Arbeit). It is eminently suited to the prac- 
sical requirements of Englishmen,”—Zeitung fur Nord-Deutsch- 

and, 
* We survey here, in clear, compact, and well-drawn sketches, 
the whole field of German literature, like one vast panorama. 

“The author, himself a poet, evinces great mastery of the 
English language; and his work, evidently the result of zealous 
studies, betrays also an independent judgment (verrath ein 
ores und selbststandiges Studium,”—Augsburger Aligemeine 

ung. 

“Although by a German, this work is written in very meri- 
torious English.” — Westminster Review. : 

“‘ It gives by far the best view we have ever met of the Litera- 
ture of Germany as a whole.”’—Standard. 

* Lucid and compact, it is not only practically useful to Eng- 
lishmen, but its contents are also highly interesting toGermans, 
by whom, on account of its truly patriotic character, it deserves 
to be appreciated and supported.’’—Deutsches Museum, by 
ROBERT PRUTZ. 

“We cannot but pronounce very strongly in favour of a book 
which will, indeed, go far to fill up a gap felt both by Teachers of 
the German language and literature and their Pupils,”’— 
Parthenon. 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 


6d 
Hands, Head, and Heart; 


OR, THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION REGARDED 
PRACTICALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, AND DEVO- 
TIONALLY. By Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Cambridge: Drrentron, Beir, & Co. 
London: Bret and Daupy. 





This day is published, price 3s., 


A Discourse on the Appearing 


OF JESUS CHRIST; to which is added A Brier 
PaRAPHRASE OF 8S. Pavt’s Descrretron or CHarrry. 
By Symon Parricx, D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Edited by the Dean or Exy. 


Cambridge: De1rentoy, Brun, & Ce. 
London: Brit and Daupy. 





Price 5s., 


The Holiness of Beauty, and 


THE CONFORMATION OF THE MATERIAL BY THE 
SPIRITUAL. By W. Cave Tuomas, 


“The tone of the book is earnest and thoughtful.”—Atheneum. 

“Remarkable discourse.”’—Builder. 

**We have no doubt that the work under review will be here- 
after referred to as a text-book and fount of new ideas.”— 
Bui/ding News. 

‘This volume opens for the temperance advocate a new vein, 
whence he may derive no unimportant addition to his present 
wealth of persuasion,’’— The League. 





Shortly, by the same Author, 


The Re-instatement of Nature 
IN MORAL FORMS. Formative Ernurcs, 
T. S. Exxis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden, 





The Many Mansions in the 


HOUSE OF THE FATHER, Scripturally Discussed and 
Practically Considered. By G. 8. Fanrr, B.D., Master 
of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
With a Prefatory Memoir of the Author, by Francis A. 
FaseEr, B.D., Portrait, ete. Dedicated to the Most Rey. 
John Bird Sumner, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A New (3rd) Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, reduced 
price, 7s. 6d. 

Rivineton’s, Waterloo Place; Wiit1am Brown & Co., 

40 and 41, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, * 
Inspiration and Interpretation: 


Being an Exposition of the Principles of Correspondence, 
and a Spiritual Interpretation of the First CHaprer or 
Genesis as founded upon them. No. V. By the Rev. 
Aveustus CiissoLp, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

“Why should it be thought a thing incredible that God should 
give Law and Order to the Spiritual no less than to the natural 
Creation ?”—Professor Jowett on the Episties of St. Paut. 
Vol. ii., p. 483; art., Natural Religion, 

Oxford: Henry Hawmans, High Street. 
London: Wuitraker & Co, 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 


Published on the lst and 15th of each Month, 
THE 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ 


AND 


LITERARY 


CIRCULAR 
GAZETTE. 


Vou. I., No. 1, of the Octavo Series was published on the Ist of May, in 96 pp. royal Svo., and contains an 
alphabetical List of all Books published in America during the present year, and Lists of French, German, and 
English Books printed in Europe during the month of March, with Correspondence, short Critical Notices upon Books, 
Literary Gossip, and detailed Advertisements of all the principal American Booksellers and Publishers. 


° The Annual Subscription is 10s., Payable in Advance. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Price 12s., 


Medical Guide to the Spas of 


EUROPE. By Dr. Aurnavs. 
Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Now ready, 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Dr. Pick’s Method of Studying 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


I, The French Language. 
London: Trisnsr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo., 12s., 


HOUSEHOLD 


MEDICINE; 


SICK-ROOM GUIDE. : 


BY JOHN 


GARDNER, 


M.D., 


Of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHASAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


Member of the Institute of France, etc, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SHEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Reway, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.”’"—Clerical Journal. 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
Suagemeses, (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity ’ 
ten a is extremely characteristic of the author.”—London 
Review, 








TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Will be published on Wednesday, the 27th inst., in 
One Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
Religious Duties. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


BY 


FREDERICA ROWAN. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. 


BEING THE COMPANION VOLUME TO 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





FROLICH’S ETCHINGS. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


ILLUSTRATED BY A 
SERIES OF TWELVE ETCHINGS, 
AND DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALES. 
By LORENZ FROLICH. 


Royal 4to., bound in crimson morocco cloth, price 15s, 


“The frontispiece contains an exquisite subject, Adam and 
Eve, in the shade of their sun-lighted Paradise, the woman 
poneten to the tree of knowledge d the man hesitant, but 

isposed to yield. “Hallowed be The Name” has below, or, in 
the earthly part, a group of fervent worshippers, thered round 
the spring of the waters of life, which well up in the midst of 
them. Alli are dedicating their arts or c 8, their nower or 
their humbleness, to Heaven,—the minstrel striking his . 
the painter using his pencil, the philosopher bringing his scrol), 
the old man his staff, the young man his strength, the woman 
her unselfishness, the child its innocency, for the service of 
prayer and praise. Above, Angels are hymning and harping 
round the centre of glory, and far below is faintly seen the 
heavenly Jerusalem descending to earth. The “Give us this 
day our daily bread” is, however, our favourite. This design 
represents a corn field, on the n of a sunny water. e 
reapers have paused from their labour, and are saying their 
grace befort their mid-day meal; the stalwart bread-winner 
cuts the black loaf; the horses of the harvest cart, loosed from 
the traces, feed beyond the slope. In the clouds Christ, with 
His open hand extended in the direction of earth, looks down- 
wards with ae eyes; on either side of Him floats a choir of 
ministering angels, The deliverance from temptation is not less 
happily expressed. Nothing is more ingenious in these designs 
than the way in which the earthly and the Heavenly are com- 
bined and contrasted, The utter absence, too, of any sugges- 
tion of cant, conventionality, or sectarianism, is most commend- 
able.” —The Times. 
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the Rev. Jonw Cummine, D.D. Complete in One Vol., 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort to 
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every question is discussed ra on its merits, and that 
every shade of opinion shall be able to command a fair 
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the communications of the learned, or of the facts brought 
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by every available means, to promote the study of Man 
**in all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and his- 
torical; to investigate the laws of his origin and pro- 
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to the inferior forms of life; and to attain these objects 
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Post free. Single Numbers, Four Shillings. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in a fortnight before the 
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“Tt stands at the head, both in age and popularity, of all the 

mny serials. The answers to correspondents cannot be ficti- 

ious, a romance and a life history being embodied in almost 
each of them.”—Saturday Review. 

“T call out every week for my FAMILY HERALD, a little penny 
publication, qualified to inform the best of its contemporaries.” 
= hk Hunt’s Autobiography. A 

-* Well considered with reference to its aims, it is various and 
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Sales by Auction. 








Modern Books, in quires and bound, including the re- 
maining copies of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition of 1862; also a great variety 
of large Photographs, &c. 


Southgate 


Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, Fleet 
Street, on Turspay next, June 2nd, at One o’clock, an 
extensive collection of modern BOOKS; including a 
great variety of standard works of eminent authors, in 
various branches of literature: also, a large assortment 
of large photographs, stereographs, c., of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, from the London Stereoscopic 
and Photographic Company: together with the remain- 
ing stocks (each forming a Tot) of Shakespeare’s complete 
works, by Samuel Phelps, 2 vols. ; Whiston’s Josephus, 
Gulliver's Travels, Lives of Wellington, Nelson, Napo- 
leon, &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 
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Important Illustrated Books and Modern Engravings. 


Southgate and Barrett 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Ficet 
Street, on Wednesday next, June 3rd, at Twelve for 
One, a valuable collection of modern ENGRAVINGS 
and important ILLUSTRATIVE WORKS, including 15 
complete copies of the Royal Gallery of Art, artist's 
proofs, published at 144 guineas; 11 Royal Gallery of 
Art, India —— before letters, published at 72 guineas ; 
eight Royal Gallery of Art, India proofs, half morocco, 
published at £28. 16s., in parts; 40 selections of the 
choicest plates from the Royal Gallery of Art, and 
several hundred various plates; four complete scts of 
the Vernon Gallery, artist’s proofs, published at 124 
guineas; 12 complete sets of the Vernon Gallery, in 
proof states, and several hundred various plates, modern 
chromo-lithographs, engravings after Landseer and other 
eminent artists, drawings, portfolios, &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 
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Parliament. 








Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—which evidence the progress and posi- 
tion of the Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £1,417,908. 8s. 4d. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 


The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





[AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Instituted 1823. 





Invested Assets . ° ° ° - £5,000,000 | 
AnnualIncome , ° ° ° ° 490,000 | 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances | 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Strect, 


London, E.C. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


| 
April, 1963. Actuary. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. | 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, | 
LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND .... ... £5,161,52 4 0 





es of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEPTS, as 


Copi 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JGHN GODDARD, Actuary. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelai 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Approv 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 


Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 
March, 3ist, 1863. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, 

AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ASTRONOMICAL 
AND 
Mathematical Instruments, 


etc., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, 








| MANUFACTORY — 


and Barrett! 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 
Beg to solicit attention to the 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES 


They are now constructing, which, in consequence of the 
simplicity of construction, they are enabled to offer to 
all interested either in Astronomy or Education, at the 
following prices :— 


£ 8s. d. 
Telescope of 2} inches aperture, 40 
inches focal length ° ° ° -10 0 0 
Telescope of 3 inches aperture, 48 inches 
focal length . ° . . . -12 0 0 
Ditto, with finder . ° ° . - 1310 0 
Telescope of 3} inches aperture, 50 inches 
focal length . ° ° A “ -18 0 0 
Ditto, with finder . ° ° ° -20 0 0 
—— of 4inches aperture, 60 inches 
focal length . ° ° ° : - 26 0 0 
Ditto, with finder . . . . . 28 0 0 


These instruments have excellent object-glasses, and 
are mounted in brass tubes on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying-rods to 
insure complete stability. Two eye-pieces are supplied 
to each, and means of the most delicate adjustment 
to focus afforded by a draw-tube and rack and pinion 
motion. 


_ The prices mentioned include packing and a neat box, 
in — they may be securely sent to all parts of the 
world. 


31, Sournampton Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 
May 12th, 1863. 





LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution_of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 





OTICE.—SMITH, BECK, and BHCK, 


Manufacturers of MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, STTREO- 
SCOPES, and other OPTICALand SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, have 
REMOVED from 6, Coleman Street, to 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Our customers will find these new premises very superior in 
size, convenience, and position to those we have just left. 
SMITH, BECK, and BECK, 





LD BOTTLED PORT, 20,000 DOZ. 
Vintages 1820, -21, -27, -31, -84, -49, -42, -44, -46, -47, -59, -5] ; 
now bottling, 10) Pipes 1858's, -60’s, & -61’s: Old Bottled Solera, 
Sherries, Clarets of 1834, -41, -51, -48, -58. Suduiraut & Yquem, 
1847. Cliequot’s and Roederer’s Champagne, also dry 188’s, 
Hocks and Moselles of 1857. 
Price Lists of all Wines on Application, 
Established 1785. 
GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower Street, &c., London, and 
Park Row, Greenwich. 
he S. Martin, Malaga, exclusively set apart on aceount of its 
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| 30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London. 
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purity, age, and richness, for Holy Communion, 5s. 

Best Kota Tent, 42s.,per doz. net cash; also alight pure red 
wine, at 25s. Single Bottle sent as sample. 
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age of three generations. Old Store Scotch and Lrish Whiskey, 


7 T 4 

{}AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 
18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of Cognac. In French bot- 
tles, 38s. oe, doz.; or, In a case for the country, 39s., Railway 
Carriage Paid.—No Agents, and to be obtained only of HENRY 
& Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, £.C., and 
Prices Current 





free on application, 


it) ASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING. 
4 The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 
HALL & Co., Sole Patentees,6, Wellington Street 
Strand, London. 








THE VIVARIUM, No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Naturai History, at Moderate Prices, 
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AWTHORN AND HUTT WILL HAVE 


ready in afew days A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES 
of the most recent POPULAR WORKS, which they will 
offer to the Public at VERY REDUCED PRICES. 
The following is a Selection from the List:—Swrur's 
Enernerrs, 3 vols., 30s.; Ortry Farm, 2 vols., 88. ; 
| Trottorr’s Awrrica, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; Avrora Frorp, 
| 3 vols., 9s.; Russery’s Diary 1v Amertca, 2 vols., 88. ; 
Curistoruer Norra, 2 vols., 8s.; No Name, 8 vols., 
6s.; Mrs. Hatursvrtron’s Troveres, 3 vols., 6s. ; Irany 
unDER Victor Eammanver, 2 vols., 10s.; Ravensnor, 
3 vols., 6s.; Mus. Detanzr’s Avroniograrmy, 6 vols., 


: 24, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


cy te yc _ Ty 
ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TLON. INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—BEstablished at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 4, Ruedela four, Tuts INSTITUTION, 
situatediin a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools extra muros so 
much in favour. It has a largeshrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bots DE BovLo@NrR. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages, and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 

tute. The terms vary with the age of the pupils, 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the studies 
ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address. 
eferences can be given to some of the best English families, 

whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUTL. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 

MAGNOLIA, WHITE_ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 

KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 
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NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty rpepecttully offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the 
uman hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
cont y, is beneficial to the system, anti when the hair is once 
resto one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
— of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 


King Court, Lombard 





Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps, 


N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


\ HITE and SOUND TEETH are indis- 


pensable to personal attraction, and to health, and 
longevity by the prener mastication of food. ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts a ri-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, ecradicates tartar and spots of incipient decay, 
strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance ‘to the 
breath.—Price 2s. 0d. per box. Sold by chemists and perfumers 


Ask for “ROW LANDS’ ODONTO.” 








EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD 


LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testimonials from the 
most eminent Physicians, among Whom are the wg rt - 
Professor TAYLOR, M.D.. &c., &c.; Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.?., 
F.L.S., &c.; Dr. EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. This 
Oil, being purely of hepatic origin, is pronounced to be of the 

test therapeutic value, in which the prescriber .and patient 
may have the utmost confidence, 
Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s. 6d. ; 
and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial measure, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


pRice'’s PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


”" burnt in glasses, without 
do not flicker. Price 6d. per 





"nIcr’s “New NiGcut LIGutTs 
water, give a pure white light, and 


box. 
PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables, These candles, con- 


sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


dear. 

“Pricr’s CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIZD,” sold in 1s. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 








UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured by the WHEELER and WILSON Manufac- 
turing Co., with all the recent Improvements, and additional 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Border, Hemmer, &c., &c. Will 
Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. Is simple 
in design, not liable to get out of order ; elegant in appearance, 
strong and durable; the work will not ravel ; and they will make 





from 500 to 2000 of the firmest and most regular Stitches per 
minute. They can be used equally well for the finest Muslin, or 
the thiekest Cloth; and will stitch with creat beanty and regu- 
larity every description of work that can be done hy meansofhand | 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 
Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
OFFICES AND SALE RoomS.—1%, Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 





(' ILOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 


gauze waistcoats, 
Lists of priees on application to THRESMHER and GLENNY 
General Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, Cande- 
labra, Moderator Lamns, in Bronze. Ormolu, China and Glass. 





' Statuecttes in Parian, Vases anu other Ornaments, 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lichtsand Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Giass,&c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles*marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents 

Mess, Export, and Purnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, Ww. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Mannfactory and Showrooms, Broad Strect. 

Established 1807, 
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THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 





LOST AND 


BY THE HON. 


SAVED. 


MRS. NORTON. 


***Lost and Saved’ will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story. It is a vigorous 


novel,’’—Times. 


** A work of such rare excellence that it would create a stir among novel readers, even if it had not Mrs. Norton’s 
name on the title-page. It surpasses ‘Stuart of Dunleath’ in strength, delicacy, and finish,.’’—Atheneum. 





Also now ready in Three Vols., 


RESPECTABLE 


SINNERS. 


BY MRS. BROTHERTON, 


Author of “‘ ARTHUR BRANDON,” 





HURST AND BLACKETT, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Crown 8yo., cloth, pp. 400, price 7s. 6d. 


Joseph Anstey, the New Novel 


OF REAL LIFE, may be had at all the principal Circu- 


lating Libraries in Town and Country. 
London: Jonny Winson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


A STUDY OF HAMLET. 
By DR. CONOLLY, 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





MR. HENRY 


KINGSLEY’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


AUS TIN 


ee t OT, 


IS NOW READY 


AT ALL 
LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 21s. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





-J 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., in cloth case, 


A Comprehensive Chart of 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CHRONOLOGY: showing 
Contemporary Events rrom THE CREATION YO THE PRE- 


sryt Era. With a Comparative View of the Chronolo 


of the Hebrew and Septuagint Versions of the Bible. 
Compiled as an Assistance to the Student of History. 


By J. Batsgs, 


London: Jackson, WAtrorp, and Hoppzr, 
27, Paternoster Row. 





Ready this day, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d., 


PARSON AND PEOPLE; 


or, 
INCIDENTS IN THE 
EVERY-DAY LIFE OF A CLERGYMAN. 


By the REV. E. SPOONER, M.A., 
Vicar of Heston, Middlesex, 


London: Sretry, Jackson, and Harurpay, Fleet Street. 





Notice: Captain Knight's Diary of a Pedestrian 


on Cashmere and Thibet, 


WITH MANY FINE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, JUNE 15. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
Michelet’s History 


with Index and Portrait, 3s. 6d, 


Henry G, Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 


of the 


ROMAN REPUBLIC... Translated by Witi1amM Hazuirt, 





Foolscap 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 3s., 


The Life of William Chilling- 


- WORTH (Author of the “ Religion of Protestants’’). 
By P. Des Marzravux. Edited, with Notes and Transla- 
tions, by the late James Nicnots, Editor of ‘‘ Fuller's 


Church History,” &c. - 
London; Witi1am Trae@, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





BY LORD KINLOCH. 
Now ready, in One Vol., extra fcap, 8vo., price 6s., 


Time’s Treasure ; or, Devout 
THOUGHTS for EVERY DAY of the YEAR, expressed 


in Verse, 





Second Edition, price 4s, 6d., 


The Circle of Christian Doc- 


TRINE: a& Hanpnoox or Farrtu, framed out of a Lay- 
man’s Experience. By Lord Krytocu, one of the Judges 


of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 


Edinburgh ; Epmownstoy and Doveras, 
London: Hamuitton, Adams, & Co. 





Now ready, One Volume, 8vo., cloth, 14s., post free, 


The English Constitution. 


By Dr. Epwarp Fiscuet, Translated from the German 
by R. Jengery Suez, 


“Dr. Fischel’s work possesses an unusual merit: in his pre- 
face he promises to make it not only instructive, but amusing; 
aud he has kept his word. He has brought together a large 
quantity of material belonging to the romance of history; and 
when we state that his authorities range from Blackstone to 
Macaulay, with frequent dashes into the Annual Register, it 
will be_seen that he has treated his subject conscientiously. 
= We have dealt with only a section of Dr. Fischel’s work, 
and have done our best to show how brimfull of facts itis. We 
m add that the other sections are equally interesting,”— 
Athenzum 


London: Bosworth and Harrrson, 215, Regent Street. 





is THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION EXPLAINED. | 
Just published, in One thick Vol., 8vo., price £1. 4s,, cloth, 


The Institutions of the English 


GOVERNMENT; being an Account of the Constirv- 
TION, Powers, and Procrepure of its Lrersiarrve, 
JupicraAL, and ADMINISTRATIVE DrparTMENTS; with 
Copious References to Ancient and Modern Authorities, 
By Homorsnam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Henry Sweet, 3, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street. 








Now ready, Second Edition, price Is., 


Cases of Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
Loss of Voice, Wry-Neck, Rheumatism, Deafness, &c., 
successfully TREATED by FARADISATION. By J. 
Autravs, M.D., M.R.C.P., ‘Lond., Author of ‘‘ A Treatise 
on Medical Electricity,’’ ‘‘ The Spas of Europe,’’ &c. 

** We have seen some of Dr. Althaus’ practice, and have been 


led to estimate very highly the system he pursues,”—London | 


Medical Revie. 
Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BOOK-COLLECTORS. 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


ON SALE AT THE ANNEXED PRICES 


BY DAVID NUTT, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 270, STRAND. 


DU CANGE, GLOSSARIUM MEDIZ ET INFIMZ 
LATINITATIS. Cum Supplementis integris D. P. 
Carpenterii et Additamentis Adelungii et Aliorum 
digessit G. A. L. Henschel. 7 vols. 4to. calf extra, 
marbled edges. £14. Parisiis 1840-50. 


DUMONT (JEAN) ET J. ROUSSET, CORPS UNI- 
VERSEL DIPLOMATIQUE DU DROIT DES GENS, 
Ou Recueil des Traités de Paix, d’Alliance, etc., faits 
en Europe depuis Charlemagne jusqu’a —- 8 vols. 
—Barbeyrac, Histoire des Anciens Traiiés jusqu’a 
Charlemagne. 2 vols.—Supplément au Corps Diplo- 
matique. 3 vols.—De Saint-Prest, Histoire des Traités 
de Paix dul7eSiécle. 2 vols.—et Leclerc, Négotiations 
Secrétes touchant la Paix de Munster et d’Osnaburg. 
4 vols.—Complete in 19 vols. folio, a remarkably fine 
copy in white Dutch vellum. £10.10s. Amsterd. 1796. 


HAUTERIVE (le Comte De) et Ferd. de CUSSY, 
Recueil des Traités de Commerce et de Navigation de 
la France avec les Puissances Etrangéres depuis la 
Paix de Westphalie. Suivi du Recueil des principaux 
Traités de méme Nature conclus par les Puissances 
Etrangéres entre elles depuis la méme Epoque. Ten 
vols., 8vo., £1. 16s. Paris, 1844. 


The Count de Hauterive, from his position in the Foreign 
Office, possessed greater facilities for rendering his book as 
complete as possible, than could have been accorded to any 
equate not so situated, and of this he has fully availed 

limself, 


KOCH (CHRIST. G.) HISTOIRE ABREGEE DES 


Traités de Paix entre les Puissances de |’Europe, 
depuis la Paix de Westphalie (jusqu'au Traité de Paris 
du 20. Novembre 1814); enti¢rement refondue, aug- 
mentée, et continuée jusqu’au Congrés de Vienne et 
aux Traités de Paris de 1815, par Fr. Schoell (avec 
Table Alphabétique), 15 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, scarce 
£4. 4s. Paris, 1817-18. 


A most accurate and impartial book, the great importance of 
which is acknowledged by diplomatists of all nations, and 
without which the history of Europe during the 18th and 
commencement of the 19th century can only be imperfectly 
understood. 


MEMOIRES.—Nouvelle Collection des Memoires 
relatifs 4 l’ Histoire de France, par Michaud et Poujou- 
lat, avec la collaboration de Champollion, Bazin, 
Moreau, etc. 2. & 3. Series, 21 vols. Royal 8vo. 
£7.78. ibid., 1850. 


Contents: Pierre de l’Estoile. Registre-journal d’un Cu- 
rieux, ete, (1574-1589), publie d’apres le manuscrilt auto- 
raphe presque entierement inedit, par MM. Champollion— 
em, et journal (1589-1611). Sully. Mem. des_ sages et 
royales oeconomies d’Estat. ete. (1570-1628).—Marbault, 
secretaire du Duplessis Mornay. Remarques inedites sur 
les Memoires de Sully.—President Jeannin. Negotiations 
(1598-1609).—Fontenay-Mareuil (16)9-1647).—De Pontchar- 
train. Mem. (1610-1620).—Michelde Marillac. Relation 
exacte de la mort du marechal d’Ancre.—Duc de Rohan, 
Memoires., (1610-1629). Mem. surla guerre de la Valteline.— 
M. de Bassompierre (1597-1610).—M. de Estrees. Mem. 
(1640-1617).—Thomas du Fosse. Mem. de Pontis (1597-1652) .— 
Cardinal de Richelieu. Mem, et Testament (1600-1638).— 
Arnauld d’Andilly (1610-1646).—Abbe Ant. Arnauld (1634- 
1675). Gaston, duc d’Orleans (1608-1636).--Duchesse de Ne- 
mours. Memoires.—Madame de Motteville (1615-1666).—Le 
Pere Berthod. Mem. (1652-1655).—De Retz. Mem. 1648-1679) — 
Ger Joly. Mem. (1648-1665).—CL. Joly. Mem. sur le cardinal 
de Retz (1650-1655).—P. Lenet. Mem. sur le prince de (onde 
(1627-1650).—Comte de Brienne, (1615-1661).—Cte de Mon- 
tresor. Mem, (1632-1637).—M. de Fontrailles. Kelaticn dela 
cour, pendant la faveur de M. de Cinq-Mars (1641).— Co nte 
de la Chatre. Mem. sur la fin du regne de Louis X11f, etc. 
1642-1643).—MI. de Turenne, Mem. (1643-1659).—Duc a’ York. 
Mem. (1652-1659).—Mlle de Montpensier_ (1627-16%t),—Va- 
lentin Conrart. Mem. (1652-1661).—Ms, de Montglat. Mem. 
sur l’hist. de la guerre entre la France et la maison 
d’Autriche (1685-1660).—Due de La Rochefoucauld (1630- 
1652).—Jean Heraut de Gourville. Memoires. (1642-1698).— 
Omer Talon. Mem. (1630-1653).—Abbe de Choisy. Memoires, 
(1644-1724).—Henri, Duc de Guise. Memoires (1647-1648).— 
ML de Grammont. Mem. (1604-1677).—Cte de Guiche. Rela- 
tion du pessoas du Rhin.—M1. du Plessis. Memoires (1622- 
1671).—M. de *** (Marq. de Bregy). Mem. pour servir a 
Vhistoire du XVIle siecle (1613-16¥").—P. de la Porte. Mem. 
des regnes de Louis XIII et de Louis XIV (1624-1666).— 
Chevalier Temple. Mem. (1672-1679).—Mme de La Fayette. 
Hist. de Mme Henriette d’Angleterre.—Mem. de la cour de 
France (1688-1689).—Ms. de la Fare. Mem. (1661-1793).—Mal. 
de Berwick, Mem, (1670-1734).— Mise de Caylus. Souvenirs.— 
Mis de Torcy. Mem, pour servir a l’histoire des negocia- 
tions, ete, (1697-1713).—Mal. de Villars (1672-1734).—Comte 
du Forbin (1677-1710).—Duguay-Trouin, Memoires (1689- 
Ye) ne e Noailles,. Mem. pour servir a hist. de Louis 
IV et de Louis XV, etc. (1663-1756).—Duclos. Mem. secrets 
sur les regnes de Louis XLV et de Louis XV (1710-1725) ,— 
Mme de Staal-Delaunay. Memoires. 


MEMOIRES (BIBLIOTHEQUE DES), MEM. RE- 


latifs & Histoire de France pendant le 18. Siécle. 
Avec Avant-Propos et Notices par Barriére. Uniformly 
half-bound in calf, very neat. Paris, 1846 to 43. 


Memoires du General Dumouriez, de Louvet et Danuon. 
2vols.inl. 7s. 
de Marmontel, Mme Clairon, de Lekain, de Pre- 
ville, de Dazincourt, de Mele, de Garrick, de Gol- 
doni. 2vols.in1,. 7s. 
de Clery, du Duc de Montpensier, de Riouffe, de 
Mme Campan,inivol. 7s. 
de Mme du Hausset, Extrait des Mem. de Bachau- 
mont, du Baron de Benesval, et La Ver.te dans le 
vin (Comedie). 2vols.in1. 7s. 
de Weber, de Mme Rolland, 2 vols.in1, 7s. 


MILTIZ (ALEX. DE). MANUEL DES CONSULS. 
5 parts in 2 vols. 8vo,, half bound calf, neat. £1, 10s, 
Londres & Berlin, 1837-42. 


This indispensable book for all whodesire to understand the 
duties, rights, privileges and powers of Consuls is divided 
into two principal divisions, of which the second and most 
important occupies four parts out of the five of which the 
book consists, and fills 2874 pages. The first division, con- 
taining 637 pages, is devoted to the History and Develop- 
ment of Judicial and Administrative Appointments, or 
rather Oifices, brought into existence by the requirements 
or for the Protection of Commerce, and also with the Codes 
of Commercial and Maritime Law of the principal Nations 
of Europe and of the United States of America, arranged 
under the names of the various countries. The Second 
Division treats of the Origin of Consulates abroad, from 
the 12th to the 16th century, and more particularly of the 
post of Consul during the Middle Ages; and theConsulates 
abroad as established by all nations from the latter half of 
the 16th Century to the present time, of their organisation 
and of powers, privileges, laws, and jurisdiction appertain- 
ing to the Office of Consul abroad, 


DAVID NUTT, 270, Srranp, Lonpow. 
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